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LAKE PEPIN, UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

‘Lake Pepin’ is an expansion of the Mississippi 
river, about twenty-four miles in length, and from 
two to four broad—a mile below the junction with 
the St. Croix—one hundred miles below St. Antho- 
ny’s Falls—latitude 43° 50’. This brings it some- 
where between Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Outward nature is indeed a prototype of human- 
ity—its different features standing for the different 
qualities of the soul. Thus the expanse and eleva- 
tion of mountains may indicate largeness of mind 
and free scope of ideas; the purity of the upper ele- 
ment shall stand for sublime and contemplative cast 
of thought; rapids, cataracts, and whirlpools may 
signify the passions, with their strifes and turmoils, 
always overborne of self! Swiftly passing rivers 
should liken talents, and enterprise, and progress; 
the pure lakes shall mirror truth; the green of na- 
ture shgll stand for the affections of repose; and the 
mighty ocean, as ever, be the symbol of eternity 
and religious contemplativeness. 

And how many of these features are engrossed in 
our little sketch? We will read it by the incontro- 
vertible test of impression. It does us good to look 
upon a picture like this. The sweetness of the fore- 
ground imparts an emotion of placid contentment; 
and the distance produces that salutary expansive- 
ness of mind which broad prospects ever inspire. 
At the same time we confess that unless our voca- 
tion were of a sylvan hermitage, we should not abide 
here too long: its peace would unfit us for the con- 
flicts and purposes of real life. 

The scene is yet of nature: no innovation of man 
has shorn its wildness, or defaced its beauty. The 
Indians, guiltless alike of improvement or of rav- 
age, leave it untouched. For them a little birch 
bark for their wigwam or canoe, some dead limbs 
for their fires, the arrow for the forest, and the angle 
for the lake, with water from the brook, and they 
are satisfied, if not sufficed. This destitution is the 
meed, it is said, of their indolence. Perhaps so. 
But who, in their inane discouragement, shall blame 
them for it? But it is affirmed that savages are ever 
indolent. ‘True it is that, in their best estate, as 
Vou. VI.—21 


denizens of the forest, they have not purpose enough 
to elicit character. But is not their inherent hardi- 
hood and activity evinced by their voluntary pil- 
grimages, and forced marches—by their active sports, 
their tiltings, their feats of strength, and games of 
skill—by their fleetness in the course, and their un- 
necessary wars?—all expressive of the morbid hypo- 
chondriacism of unapplied and unappropriated ener- 
gies! Let alone their chief unhappiness, even did 
the white man not meddle with them, yet would 
their life not seem a felicitous one, not of sufficient 
purpose! Yet, in their heathen ignorance, they 
know not how to better themselves. The Bible—to 
them a sealed book—contains not only the seeds of 
“grace,’’ but the germs of philosophy—precepts for 
the present life as well as promises for that which is 
to come. “By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
This is read as a denunciation; but is it not 
in fact a compensating mercy for the forfeited Par- 
adise? What engages and cheers like employment? 
But of these Indians, to give their life in detail: 
they have a wigwam of their own length in diame- 
ter, with the chimney in the centre, so placed, as it 
were, to lead the smoke throughout the apartment— 
a few untanned hides for their couch—the pot of 
hommony, or more probably only of dried venison, 
or Tasseu, for their repast. Their squaws and pap- 
pooses squatted about the mud floor, whilst the men, 
from pure listlessness, disport themselves without, 


live.’’ 


“ Like little wanton boys 
Upon a summer sea,” 

this early morn. It is often made a controversy in 
debating clubs, ‘‘Whether does civilized or savage 
life admit of the most enjoyment?’’ A theme it may 
be; but in reality there can be no “ question ’’ wheth- 
er a being is happier with his capacities exercised, 
his appetites, tastes, and aspirations striven for, if 
not gratified, or whether all these various cravings 
of his nature be unaccounted of and unsatisfied. 

And now I look again, I believe it is a female who 
works one of the oars; and her pappoose is crouching 
down beside her in the boat; for he is not strapped 
to her shoulders—that were unsafe should she be 
compelled to swim. He, too, if of twenty months, 
can swim like a duckling. And thus they live! 
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UNANIMITY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
In the last number, after some general remarks 

on the subject of unanimity, we enumerated a few 

of the causes of disagreement in the Christian 

Church. We proceed now to indicate some others. 
6. Association has frequently given rise to con- 

fusion and contention. It is often difficult to dis- 

tinguish between the casual and the essential. 

Soranus, the cotemporary of Galen, prescribes as a 

remedy for the aphthe of children, honey taken from 

bees that hived near the tomb of Hippocrates. Boyle, 

a distinguished naturalist and physician of modern 

times, in prescribing phosphate of lime, directs that 

it shall be taken from the thigh-bone of a hanged 
man. Is it wonderful that certain ordinances and 
graces, because they go pari passu, may be regarded 
as cause and effect; that where two or more condi- 
tions are required for a specific effect, one only may 

be regarded in accounting for the result; that a 

cause may be considered an effect, or an effect a 

cause, as in considering the subject of prayer? Is 

it wonderful that the healing influence of the balm 
in Gilead should be attributed in part. to the cup in 
which it was administered; that we should often be 
sent for divine truth through the most revolting hu- 
man errors, or that the purifying power of Jesus’ 
blood should be confounded in the imagination of the 
sinner with the wood of an imaginary cross? More- 
over, we are wont to regard with reverence whatever 
awakens religious emotion; nor is this tendency of 
our nature difficult of explanation. The home of 
youth, how dear! Whether we have been reared in 
the region of ice or of palm trees, in the ship-girded 
city or the solitude of the forest, beside the toppling 
glacier, or on the flowery banks of the Nile, the 
scenes where we first drank in the light, and caught 
our guileless hearts in love, are charming to the 
sense, because they awaken in the soul its earliest, 
liveliest, sweetest joys. Hence, the strange charm 
of maternity—hence the fond reminiscences, and 
the pardonable croakings of tottering age. Thus, 
too, every thing is sublime which the eye sees 
when the heart trembles and is moved out of its 
place. Thus, O God! when thou dost cause thy 
glory to pass before us, whether in the silent 
chamber or in the midst of the riven thunder 
cloud, the ground is holy. Is it surprising that we 
cling to the altar, the creed, the song consecrated by 
conversion, and the thanksgiving of our new-made 
hearts! Go, proud infidel, if thou canst reconcile it 
to the dignity of philosophy, survey the motley, 
ghastly, lengthened crowd of errors that religion, in 
her march of ages, has chained to her chariot wheels. 

By these would you fix upon her the stamp of folly 

or of mischief? Know, thou fool, that they are tro- 

phies of her matchless power—hostages for the fealty 
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of her subjugated realms. Show another triumphal 
car that can drag such a train. Christian, be not 
impatient to thrust the ploughshare of an avenging 
God through every wheat field that hath tares. Thy 
Savior taught a better philosophy. 


ing from original peculiarities of mind, moral feel- 
ings, imagination, and association, they are less nu- 
merous than those resulting from causes more purely 
intellectual, of which we shall only mention a few. 

Misunderstanding. Language is but an imperfect 
instrument of thought. ‘Terms are liable to be em- 
ployed in different degrees of comprehension, and to 
be used out of their common acceptation. ‘They 
are ambiguous, either in themselves, or from being 

used in different intentions. Take charity and faith 
as examples. If words belong to a living language, 
they are subject to an entire reversal of their mean- 
ing. An example of this is the word ‘ prevent,”’ 
which, in the Methodist Discipline, means assistance, 
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| 7. Numerous as are the errors and disputes result- 
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and, in common parlance, hinderance. Many a dis- 
cussion might have been spared, if the disputants, 
before entering upon it, had defined the terms of 
the proposition to be discussed. Theologians have 
been too much in the habit of defining for each other 
instead of allowing each to define for himself. When 
sensible and pious Christians understand each other 
perfectly, they feel but little inclination to contend. 

Hasty generalization: the fault of superficial and 
impatient observers. Werner, inhabiting Saxony, 
where the rocks, all stratified, evidently belong to 
the aqueous period, supposed the globe was deposited 
from water. Hutton, dwelling in Scotland, a prim- 
itive region, where the rocks are igneous, Believed 
the world to have been made by fire. These theories 
for years divided geologists, who debated them with 
feelings into which more of the Plutonian than the 
Neptunian element entered. Thus, some _ theolo- 
gians, observing the moral world chiefly in its more 
orderly aspects, have regarded its monuments of evil 
as depositions from a pure ocean, by the gradual 
influence of disturbing causes. Others, from a dif- 
ferent but no less partial survey, trace ail the scenes 
of the moral world, with the exception of a little 
spot around themselves, to the upheaving of hell’s 
voleanic paroxysms. A comprehensive view shows 
both agencies: the fiery ocean of depravity and the 
cooling seas of grace. 

Wrong methods of interpretation. It is impossible 
for men to educe the same truths from a book, un- 
less they agree upon rules of exegesis. How various 
have been such rules for the word of God. In the 
first age succeeding the apostles, oriental philosophy 

| sought a union with Christianity, and gave rise to the 
error of Gnosticism. Foremost among celebrated 
commentators on the Bible stands Origen—wayward 
in fancy, laborious in research, rich in learning, ex- 
; alted in piety, but lamentably deficient in judgment. 
} He laid down the principle that the Bible must not be 
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understood as it is written, but according to a hidden 
sense. This opened an unknown sea, and hid both 
rudder and compass. Every bark lanched upon it 
was the sport of the winds; and if two of its navi- 
gators reached the same port, the event was mys- 
terious. In the third century came Manes, a Per- 
sian, who endeavored to form a union of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel and those of the magi. God he 
considered to be light, the evil principle darkness, 
and Christ a messenger from God to hasten the re- 
turn of the imprisoned spirits to the celestial coun- 
try. Next came the scholastic theology, led on by 
Gregory Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Augus- 
tine among the Latins. This was a fusion of the 
Bible with the philosophy of Plato, and like the 
image of Nebuchadnezzar was, of course, of hete- 
rogeneous materials, presenting, however, the gold 
in the foot, and the clay in the head. At a later 
period arose the Biblici, who adopted a similar plan 
to that of Origen, aiming to express ‘the internal 
juice;’’ and the Scholastici, who subjected the Bible 
to the decisions of the Aristotelian philosophy. ‘The 
Reformation, which attracted the human mind from 
the enchanted circle of logical processes to the high- 
way of Biblical examination, did not emancipate it 
from metaphysics. Calvin, Luther, &c., were the 
profoundest metaphysicians of their age. Even 
now, men who investigate for themselves instead of 
following the track of others, first frame a system 
of mental philosophy, and then interpret the Bible 
by it. Better sit down to the Bible, take for granted 
what it takes for granted, or asserts, in relation to 
the human mind, and then interpret or frame men- 
tal philosophy by the Bible. Since the attention of 
men has been strongly recalled to the natural and 
exact sciences, other erroneous modes of interpreta- 
tion have been adopted. Locke has a fine passage 
on this subject: ‘“‘Some men have so used their 
heads to mathematical figures, that, giving a prefer- 
ence to the methods of that science, they introduce 
lines and diagrams into their study of divinity and 
political inquiries, as if nothing could be known 


without them; and others, accustomed to retired | 


speculations, run natural philosophy into metaphys- 
ical notions, and the abstract generalities of logic. 
And how often may one meet with morality and re- 
ligion treated of in the language of the laboratory, 
and thought to be improved by the notions of chem- 
istry!’? The language of the Bible is human lan- 
guage, and, therefore, needs no succession of au- 
thorized interpreters. Although it bears the impress 
of the times and nations in which it was originally 
given, on all great principles it rises above temporary 
and local peculiarities. It is to be interpreted by 
common sense, as other books are interpreted; but 
with three peculiar rules: First, no disconnected 
book of Scripture is perfect; second, prophecy must 
not be interpreted literally; third, typical represen- 
tation must not be overlooked. 
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Wrong methods of investigation. A German 
philosopher has recently announced certain alledged 
discoveries, made, not by an observation of facts, 
but by a twenty years’ meditation. This statement 
may excite risibility in the reasoning reader, yet it 
expresses the usual mode of investigation up to the 
era of Bacon and Descartes. Prior to this, men 
either constructed philosophy of pure abstraction, 
or beginning with experiment, soon proceeded to 
hypotheses. Hence, there were as many systems as 
there were reasoning philosophers, and those of one 
day became the sport of the next. No wonder the 
world slept for ages, only now and then opening her 
eyes toclose them in deeper slumbers. Upon the 
bringing in of a better method, nature was studied, 
facts accumulated, inductions made, and systems 
framed by slow and cautious generalization. Then 
came harmony, activity, solidity, progress; onward 
we go in the natural sciences; onward over the hills, 
down the valleys, digging the mineral, breaking the 
rocks, gathering the fossils; onward, across the 
prairies, through the forest, up the stream, over the 


sea, collecting specimens of every plant, and 


bird, and beast, and fish; onward, from fact to fact, 
from figure to figure, from system to system, from 
science to science, from earth to heaven, from age 
to age, with footstep, slow, steady, sure, onward, 
onward. 

Unhappily, the reform thus introduced into phi- 
losophy has not yet extended into theology, perhaps, 
because men are jealous of invasions upon consecra- 
ted forms. Theologians still soar into the airy re- 
gions of speculation, spin in fancy’s flights their 
cobweb systems, and then return to the Bible, deter- 
mined to find a basis on which to rest them. Under 
this inverted process, men are tempted to overlook 
the missing thread, and make a way with the present 
one, if it do not fall into the frame-work of their 
web. Mr. Addison relates the story of a portrait 
painter, who not having skill to paint from nature 
painted from fancy, and having finished his por- 
traits, watched the crowd to find faces to suit them. 
Do you smile. Behold that man commencing his 
investigations by inquiring what, how, and why, 
God should teach, and ending by searching the 
divine word for proof of lis vain conjectures! 

The Bible is not a suit of abstractions, but a col- 
lection of facts. The creation, the fall, the deluge, 
the call of Abraham, the history of the Jews, and of 
him whom they crucified—every thing in the Scrip- 
tures, is fact, past, present, or prospective. If, 
therefore, there be a volume, above all others to be 
studied in patient detail, it is God’s. Let men come 
to the Bible as Newton went to nature. Sacrificing 
preconceived opinions, curbing imagination, casting 
to the moles and the bats, the idols of original and 
reflected prejudices, let them sit with child-like do- 
cility at the feet of Jesus, humbly gather the rich 
truths which fall from his lips, and proceed by slow 
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and careful induction from particular truths to gen- 
eral principles, and from general principles to a 
system; then shall they have one, durable in mate- 
rial, grand and harmonious in proportions, resting 
upon the Rock of ages, and bearing upon its walls 
watchmen, who, so far as desirable and possible, see 
eye to eye. 

But shall we ever attain entire unanimity? 
There is a way that promises to effect this, viz: Let 
one man think for the whole Church. This is the 
Pope’s plan, but even he does not succeed. The 
Roman Church has been convulsed with controversy 
in every age, although she has made her elastic arti- 
cles assume all shapes to fit the expansions or con- 
tractions of the religious mind. Compare the Popes, 
you will find one a Pelagian, proclaiming heaven 
for good works; another, an indulgence-pedler, 
offering salvation for good pay. The different patron 
saints are ermblematic of the various phases of doc- 
trine which the Catholic Church assumes in the 
countries over which those saints respectively pre- 
side. Even the Alps break the continuity of Catho- 
lic opinion. The different corporations of friars are 
each the embodiment of a distinct conception—each 
animated by a spirit sui generis. Indeed, the idea of 
restraining private judgment in religion is preposter- 
ous, for it must be exercised even in essaying to 
renounce it. Before becoming a Catholic, a man 
must settle the following questions: Religion or no 
religion, Christianity or some other religion, infalli- 
bility or no infallibility? Pope, or patriarch, or 
council? But suppose we could renounce private 
judgment, and thus secure unanimity, were it 
desirable at such cost? It is a general law that 
when action is proper, inaction is cursed. The 
teeth of the rodentie are perpetually growing, but 
are kept at the natural size, through the ordinary 
means whereby these animals procure food. <A gen- 
tleman having domesticated some of them, as an act 
of humanity, shelled the nuts which he furnished 
them. The consequence was, that their teeth be- 
coming semi-circular, they were unable to take 
nourishment. God meant that .men should use their 
minds as well as squirrels their teeth, and if they 
violate this intention of the Creator they will suffer. 
The Pope, humane old gentleman, sat for centuries 
upon St. Peter’s chair cracking spiritual nuts for 
the world, until at length, from mere inanition she 
well nigh died a spiritual death. She had better 
crack her own nuts at the risk of dispute. 

Every political or religious body which locks 
itself up in unsocial exclusiveness degenerates. 
What is the stereotyped mind of China worth? 
What would have become of the Plymouth colony, 
if the barriers erected by the narrow policy of the 
Brownists had not been broken down. Glory, 
strength, and wisdom followed freedom of thought 
from Egypt to Greece, from Greece to Rome, from 
Rome to England, from England to Columbia. 
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Yet Mother Church would trammel immortal mind. 


Nor is the Pope the only ecclesiastical tyrant 

There are Protestants who cannot brook contra- 
diction. Like the famous Attican robber, who fitted 
his guest to his couch, by stretching him, if too long, 
and clipping him, if too short, they would cripple or 
reduce all minds which do not fit the measure of 
their dogmas. We have no patience with these in- 
tellectual sons of Procrustes. 

‘* Man talketh of himself as ignorant, but judgeth 
of himself as wise. His own guess counteth he 
truth, but the notions of another are his scorn. But 
bear thou yet with a brother, whose thought may be 
less subtil than thine own.’’ Evils, we know, issue 
from religious liberty, but they soon remedy them- 
selves, and at worst are less than those which spring 
from mental bondage. Better have error, enthusi- 
asm, fanaticism, than stagnation of mind. But has 
the Reformation produced more of those dreaded 
results than the dark ages? 

If the Supreme Being had desired doctrinal unan- 
imity in the Church, would he not have made a con- 
fession of faith, or group of articles? Were a council 
of new-made men or angels called to devise a plan 
for making a world, they would probably fix upon a 
system. They would have all the hills here, and all 
the plains tnere, and all the waters yonder; they 
would put all the trees in one place, and the shrubs 
in another, and the flowers in another, and arrange 
all other things systematically. But what sort of a 
world would they find when they came to use it. If 
the Council of Nice had been permitted to direct in 
making a revelation from heaven, they would, doubt- 
less, have had every thing straight; but God’s ways 
are not ours. Man is brought into revelation as he is 
into nature. He opens his eyes upon variety, wild, 
gorgeous, infinite, alluring, on which he can gaze 
without ever being tired of seeing, and employ all his 
powers in exploring, without ever finding a limit. 

Every age has its mission: that on which we are 
entering will be unspeakably important, especially 
in its religious aspect. Man is prone to extremes. 
The past half century having been ecclesiastically a 
period of division, the next will probably be one of 
union. ‘There is reason to fear, lest in the effort at 
reunion religious liberty may be sacrificed. Let 
this point be guarded. Let us remember, that there 
is a circle within which men may be expected to 
differ; that we cannot move mind as we do matter— 
brains are not galvanic batteries—hearts are not 
blood pumps. Meanwhile let us promote a safe pro- 
gress toward practicable union. This is to be done, 
not by pit debate, nor quadrangular discussion, nor 
great assemblies, in which the few are to be over- 
awed and outvoted by the many, but by carefully 
avoiding the errors which have heretofore led to con- 
fusion, by cultivating fraternal intercourse, by inci- 


$ dental fireside conversation on disputed points, and 


by an increase of the spirit of devotion. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY LIFE. 


BY REV. JAMES B. FINLEY. 

Ir was on one of those balmy days of autumn, in 
the year 1788, when my father and his associates 
loosed their boats from their moorings at the mouth 
of George’s creek, now Geneva, on the Mononga- 
hela, to descend the Ohio river, to the land of cane- 
brakes, in Kentucky. These were dangerous times; 
for the constant, rapid emigration to that country 
had roused the western Indians into fury, believ- 
ing the whites would soon take possession of their 
hunting grounds, and drive them and their families 
They 
continually waylaid the two great thoroughfares, 
namely, the old Crab Orchard road, (leading from 
North Carolina,) and the Ohio river. 


had been captured the previous spring and summer, 


from their homes and their own native soil. 


Several boats 


and their inmates either massacred or made prison- 
ers. This made our company take precautions 
against attack. Every man and boy was furnished 
with a gun. All the boats, numbering sixteen, were 
put under the command of one man, who had been 
up and down the river frequently. The boats being 
numbered, were to proceed two abreast, in regular 
order, as far as circumstances would admit. On 
each of these boats were a captain and two steers- 
men. The rest of the men were coupled two and 
two, to pull the oars in regular turns, by day and 
night. 
manded by Captain James Bartley, a man of great 
skill and courage. There were on this boat, besides 
my father, three Presbyterian preachers, Carey Al- 
len, of blessed memory, Robert Marshall, and James 
Welsh. The notorious Richard M’Nemer, of Sha- 
ker memory, was then a boy, and under my fath- 
You will say this boat had its share of 
divinity, and these men were for the weal or woe of 
many. Mr. Allen, like a flaming minister of the 


My father’s boat was to lead, and was com- 


er’s care. 


cross, preached Christ everywhere, and was the in- 
strument of turning many to God. His zeal and 
labors soon wore him out, and he died triumphing 
in the God of his salvation. He was converted to 
God at a Methodist quarterly meeting held in. Vir- 
ginia, by the Rev. Bennet Maxey. 

I shall never forget the parting scene. Many 
of my father’s congregation were present, with 
the numerous friends and relatives of the com- 
pany about to sail. My father stood on the boat 
and preached his farewell sermon to the crowded 
shore. His text will be found in Acts xx, 25, 
26, 27. This was an overwhelming scene. 
isters and flocks were parting, parents and chil- 
dren hanging on each other’s necks, weeping, and 
parting to meet no more until the judgment of 
the great day, and none knowing but in a few 
days all or part of the emigrants would fall a prey 
to the scalping-knife or tomahawk of an incensed 
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and savage foe. At the close, Rev. C. Allen arose 
and gave out that beautiful hymn of Dr. Watts: 


* And let our bodies part— 
To different climes repair— 
Inseparably joined in heart 
The friends of Jesus are. 
Jesus, the corner-stone, 
Did first our hearts unite; 
And still he keeps our spirits one, 
Who walk with him in white.” 
While this hymn was sung, the sobs, the sighs, and 
the smothered shouts of some, and bursts of cries 
in others, seemed to me, then a boy, to move earth 
and heaven. Then his parting prayer: (all, yes, all 
were prostrated on their knees:) his strong appeals 
to God were awful. I had no doubt then, nor have 
I now, but his petitions were all lodged hard by the 
mercy seat in heaven. This was the second time in 
my life that I had ever heard any noise at meeting. 
I never had been at a Methodist meeting in my life. 
But were I now to meet with such an assembly, I 
would set it down, instanter, that they were Metho- 
dists. Many of the Presbyterian ministers of this day 
were experimental, thundering preachers. Sinners 
were awakened, and fell under the mighty power of 
God, and cried for mercy as on the day of Pentecost. 
They preached the Gospel: they did not read it. 

At about two o’clock the boats loosed, and took 
up their line of march, according to their previous 
arrangements, and continued their course on the 
smooth bosom of the Monongahela, until they ar- 
rived at Pittsburg. There they were joined by 
eight or ten more flatboats. The scenery was all 
new to me, a lad just lanching into the almost un- 
bounded wilderness of the west, there to act my 
part in society. My youthful spirit was all alive to 
the new scenes that were constantly presenting 
themselves to me: not then, as now, almost always 
in sight of some splendid farm, or flourishing city, 
or town. No, all was a dense wilderness, the habi- 
tation of savage men and the wild beasts of prey, 
some of which were almost always in sight. ‘The 
timid deer, who had come from his lair to slake his 
thirst in the limpid stream, not at all accustomed to 
such a flotilla of arks, would stand and gaze, and 
snuff his native air, until some hunter from the boats 
would, with deadly aim, send the leaden messenger 
of death into his body, and make it a prey. Fre- 





Min- ; 


quently they were seen to plunge into the river to 
swim across, and were taken by the expert canoe- 
man. Sometimes a turkey, in trying to fly across, 
would fall in the water and be taken. On one occa- 
sion a bear plunged in just before the boats; and I 
suppose twenty rifles were fired at him, but it 
seemed none could touch him. At length two men, 
in a canoe, put for the shore, with the design to head 
him; but he was out first, and having shaken him- 
self, bid us farewell, departing for his native moun- 
tains. This was the first bear Iever saw. The In- 





} dians were frequently seen on the shore, watching 
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for an opportunity of attack; and, on one occasion, 
there was a desperate effort made by one who ap- 
peared to be a white man, to get some of the hind- 


most boats to land. He could speak English, and 
represented himself as a prisoner having escaped 
from the Indians, and in a state of want and danger. 
But this kind of stratagem would not answer; for it 
had been tried too often. The same spring, William 
Orr, with his family, had been betrayed, by perhaps 
the same person, to land, and were all killed or taken 
prisoners by a party of Indians lying in wait. And 
below the mouth of the Scioto three boats, traveling 
in company, were induced to near the shore for the 
purpose of relieving a person, as they supposed, in 
distress, and were fired upon by a large party of In- 
dians lying in ambush; and, after some resistance, 
two of the boats were taken. The third pulled out 
into the stream; but while at the oars the men were 
all killed but one, a Methodist minister, going as a 
missionary to Kentucky, and he was badly wounded. 
‘The women soon plied the oars; and when they were 
out of gunshot from the shore, the Indians issued 
from the mouth of a small creek in a canoe, to fol- 
low them. The women loaded the rifles of their 
dead husbands, and Mr. Tucker, the wounded min- 
ister, with deadly aim, kept up such a destructive 
fire, that the pursuers were obliged to give up the 
chase or all die. So, after the loss of five of their 
comrades, they drew off to shore. 
to reach Limestone. He there died of his wounds, 
and was buried amidst the tears of the widows and 
orphans whose lives he had been the instrument of 


This man lived 


saving. 
But we met with no attack from the enemy. 
tain Bartley was an intrepid, fearless, and untiring 


Cap- 


officer; and if this company had been assailed, the 
enemy would have heard from them; for they were 
well prepared for battle. 

An incident oceurred the day before we landed, 
which made the deepest impression on my mind, and 
has never been erased to this day. My precious 
grandmother took leave of us for the promised land. 
She was an Englishwoman. Her maiden name was 
She was married to James Bradley, 
He was 


Pendergrass. 
with whom she had lived about sixty years. 
an athletic and powerful Welshman. They emigra- 
ted to America when young, and settled on the Del- 
My grandmother was 


tev. 


aware, above Philadelphia. 
converted to God under the preaching of the 
George Whitefield; and she lived a lively, growing, 
and zealous Christian to the time of her death. In 
the commencement of the Revolutionary War they 
moved to Carolina, and in that war lost all their sons, 
who fell fighting for the liberty of this country. 
My uncle, Captain James Bradley, fell at Gates’ de- 
feat, fighting by the side of the Baron De Kalb, and 
was buried im the same grave. Washington, when 
he visited the place, and stood by the grave of the 
Baron, exclaimed, while the tears rolled over his 
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manly face, ‘* Noble stranger, who left your own 
country and happy home, to water with your pre- 
cious blood the tree of American liberty!” 

But to return. This grand parent first implanted 
in my infant heart the knowledge of a Savior, to 
whom she taught me to pray for God to make me a 
good and useful man. I never shall forget her death. 
While her family and friends gazed on the last strug- 
gles of life with bleeding hearts, she was calm and 
composed, and talked of death as of a near friend; 
and when all present thought her spirit had fled, she 
revived and repeated these lines: 

*O, who can tell a Savior’s worth, 
Or speak of grace’s power, 
Or benefits of the new birth 
In a departing hour!” 
Thus died my precious grandmother, on the Ohio 
river, in October, 1788, and the next day was buried 


; in Limestone, now Maysville, to rest until the morn- 


ing of the resurrection. 

So, you see Mr. Editor, it is now over fifty-eight 
years since I took up my residence in the western 
wilds. I have seen the waste places filled up with 
the teeming millions that now live and sport in this 
fertile region. My father moved to Washington, 
where we wintered. Here we were neighbors to the 
intrepid Simon Kenton, and the Words, and the 
Chamberses. The next spring we moved out, and 
settled by Stockton’s station, near where Flemings- 
burg now stands. Nature, in her pride, had given 
to the regions of the beautiful Ohio a fertility so aston- 
ishing that, to believe it, ocular demonstration became 
necessary. Every thing in this new world assumed 
a dignity and splendor I had never seen before. 

From Maysville we ascended a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore of the Ohio, and when we 
might have supposed we had reached the top of 
some mountain, ready to descend into some deep 
valley again, we found ourselves on an extensive 
level. On traveling farther up into the country, it 
seemed as if eternal verdure reigned: the evergreen 
cane-brakes covering the whole face of the earth. 
The vernal sun, pouring from the azure heavens 
his floods of light and heat on this prolific soil, 
produced an early maturity, which was both cheer- 
ing and astonishing: flowers soon grew to perfec- 
tion, and possessed all the variegated charms and 
odors which nature could produce, both in elegance 
and beauty. ‘These wild and romantic scenes, with 
a forest just springing into life after a dreary winter, 
and fanned by the soft zephyrs breathing on this 


> garden of nature, gave a glow of health and vigor 


that seemed to intoxicate the senses. The songsters 


- of the forest appeared to feel the influence of the 


gladdening spring, and warbled their variegated notes 
in unison with love and nature. Here were vast 
droves of the wild buffalo and elk, the sport of the 
Here, too, might 
be seen the sportive deer bounding through his native 
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wood, the calling turkey, the cunning fox, the wily 
panther, the sneaking wolf, the surly bear, the cau- 
tious wild-cat, the plundering opossum, the nimble, 
barking squirrel, the hooting owl, the chattering 
paroquet; while in some limpid streams the wild- 
geese had convened and were holding their vernal 
levees. All nature seemed alive, but here was not 
heard the sound of the woodman’s ax, no cheerful 
ploughboy whistling on his way to the field, no rat- 
tling of carts, carriages, or wagons; no, a silent 
awe hung over all these scenes of nature, and pro- 
claimed that the God of nature reigned here. But, 
ah! there was a drawback on all the pleasures which 
the splendid scenery of this new world afforded: 
that was, in these wilds lay conéealed a deadly foe. 
The Indian was seeking to avenge himself on the 
intruders into the land of his fathers, and the spoilers 
of his own home; and like the pestilence, which 
walketh in darkness, he fell upon and destroyed all 
that came within his power. 

Much has been said about the barbarous modes of 
warfare adopted by these tribes; but let it always 
be remembered that they were nobly engaged in the 
defense of their country, their families, and their 
natural rights and national liberties. Never did 
men acquit themselves with more valor, nor, accord- 
They 
were ignorant of martial tactics, deficient in arms 
and military stores, and inferior to their foes in 
numerical strength; but how long and bloody was 
the conflict before they yielded to the new intruders, 
and with what reluctance did they submit to their 
numerous and increasing enemies, let history tes- 
tify. Their bravery was proved even in their final 
struggles. The spirits of the red man are now 
broken, and he sits and smokes his pipe, and looks 
on his country as_ lost. 


ing to their means, make a better defense. 


The pleasant hunting 
grounds in which he used to chase the deer and 
the bear, and the luxuriant cane-brakes, where the 
elk and the buffalo fed, which furnished him and 
his family with meat and clothing, have fallen into 
the hands of strangers. The cheerful notes of the 
flute and the hoarser sound of the turtle-shell no 
longer make the groves vocal with joyful melody. 
The red man is no more seen stretched before the 
sparkling fire, nor is the tinkling horse-bell heard in 
The Indian now sits and 
looks at the graves of his fathers and friends, and 
heaves a sigh of despair, while his manly face is 
bedewed with the silent tear. In strains of sorrow- 
ful eloquence he tells of the happiness of ancient 
days, and relates to his listening children the mighty 
Gloom fills his 
heart, while he sees at no great distance the end 
of his tribe. He walks pensively to the deep and 
silent forests, wrapped up in his half-worn blanket, 
and pours out his full soul to the Great Spirit to 


the bluegrass plains. 


achievements of his ancestors. 


relieve his sufferings by taking him to rejoin his 
tribe in another and a better world. 
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BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


HavinG, in a former communication, noticed the 
nature of true independence, we will now invite the 
reader’s attention to some of its advantages. 

1. It will secure the confidence of others. Every 
Christian will feel the deepest interest in the welfare 
of his fellow-men. He will consequently desire to 
do them the greatest amount of good in his power. 
But in order for this, he must secure their confi- 
dence. This can only be done by living according 
to his profession—by consistently maintaining and 
carrying out Christian principles. Who will place 
any confidence in an individual as a Christian, who 
is constantly shrinking from duty, especially in 
time of trial—who, instead of taking the straight- 
forward course of virtue and rectitude, is constantly 
moving in almost every direction, pursuing plans 
and adopting measures which are any thing but 
honorable, to throw off responsibility, or to avoid 
certain difficulties which he may be called to 
encounter? Such, however much they may say 
and do in favor of Christianity, will accomplish but 
little in the regeneration of the world. Their efforts 
are rendered unavailing for the want of the confi- 
dence of others. It requires something besides 
doubtful, unstable, and transient piety, to move the 
world to seek for experimental godliness. If you 
would, therefore, secure the confidence of those 
around you, and thereby be prepared to do them a 
greater amount of good, acquire true Christian 
independence. 

2. It will better enable us to discharge our whole 
duty. A wavering, unsettled, and fettered mind, 
under the influence of fear, momentary excitement, 
and wordly opinions, is ill prepared to perform what 
God requires; especially, where the performance of 
a particular act calls for firmness and moral cour- 
age, and is calculated to test the principles of one’s 
heart. Under such circumstances, there will be a 
yielding, and perhaps a giving up of those great 
principles to which the individual had previously 
professed the strongest attachment. Look at the 
magistrate, who, while under the most solemn obli- 
gation to execute thie laws of the land where occa- 
sion requires, shrinking from duty, because he fears 
to give offense; or the professing Christian, who has 
sworn allegiance to the King of heaven, swerving 
from the path of rectitude! How unwilling to meet 
the opposition of the world, or the frowns of a party; 
how afraid to reprove sin, and maintain the prin- 
ciples of righteousness! Not so with the individual 
possessed of true Christian independence. Other 
things being equal, he is enabled to perform his 
whole duty, however trying and difficult. The Ger- 
man reformer felt it his duty to go to the Diet of 
Worms, and such was his willingness and purpose 
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to discharge his duty, though his friends would 
dissuade him from it, that he was led to exclaim, 
‘<I will go, if Iam to meet as many devils there as 
there are tiles on the houses!”’ 

3. It is requisite to our security against temptation 
and sin. Many have been led into sin and into acts 
of gross immorality, for want of true independence. 
Are not those crimes of which so many have been 
guilty, who once bore the Christian name, in most 
instances, to be attributed to this? See instances in 
the prevarication of Abraham in Egypt; the neglect 
of duty toward his children, in Eli; and Peter’s 
denial of his Lord. True independence is a fort to 
the soul, always ready to protect and defend it 
against every enemy, amid all possible attacks and 
dangers. 

A vacillating, obsequious mind, is always exposed 
to temptation and sin. The walls of the garrison are 
broken down; the enemy comes into the soul, and 
frequently takes undisputed possession. How many 
of the mighty have fallen! Fallen in an unexpected 
hour! Independence would have furnished them 
with a sure garrison against the bribes, solicitations, 
and temptations by which they were ruined! 

4. It gives peace of conscience. ‘For our rejoicing 
An indi- 
vidual can only have peace of conscience when he 
does right—when he firmly and honestly does his 


duty. 


is this, the testimony of our conscience.” 


Conscience then approves and approbates. 
But a timid, servile, and fluctuating mind is always 
halting, and in suspense. However clear and plain 
duty may appear, it hardly knows whether to per- 
form it or not. Outward circumstances must be 
looked at, the feelings, wishes, and views of others 
must be consulted, before it can determine on the 
course to pursue. If the plain course of duty 
would seem to militate against pecuniary interests, 
popular opinion, or the views and feelings of those 
much respected, why, it must be abandoned—at 
‘least partially. Such a mind is constantly reproached 
and stung by conscience: it enjoys no peace. 

How delightful and pleasant to survey the scenes 
and events of past life, to such as have acted with a 
noble, Christian independence! They see no shrink- 
ing from duty, no giving up of principles, and no 
vacillating course to satisfy the caprice of others. All 
has been done resolutely, manl}, firmly, in an hon- 
Their path 
Their course has been 
How delightful 
And what pleasing emo- 


orable, dignified, and Christian manner. 
has been as a shining light. 
even, Consistent, and triumphant. 
to retrospect such a life! 
tions must such a retrospection necessarily inspire! 
Conscience acquits—God approves. 

5. Jt is indispensable to the attainment of true and 
permanent honor. Most individuals are seeking, in 
But the measures adopted for 
its attainment, evinces that it is for the vain, evan- 
Who is seeking for true 
Are the 


some way, for honor. 


escent honor of the world. 


honor—the honor that comes from God? 
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fearful, the fluctuating, and the wavering? Are 
those who will sacrifice their conscience to the no- 
tions of others, to the love of applause, and to the 
desire of advancement? No, true and immortal 
honor is never thus obtained. Those only will pos- 
sess it, who, by a habitual, fixed purpose of mind, 
and unshaken confidence in God, pursue the straight 
and narrow path. Such was the course of the proph- 
ets and apostles, and such was the course of the Sa- 
vior of mankind. They were above the pompous 
and ostentatious display of worldly glory—unin- 
fluenced by the trappings of pride, or the embellish- 
ments of fancy. What is all the poor, short-lived 
honor of earth? Can it make you rich, happy, or 
triumphant? Rather seek for unfading, immortal 
honor; but this can only be secured by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing. ‘‘If any man,”’ said the Sa- 
vior, “will serve me, him will my Father honor.’’ 
Glorious honor! 

6. It is indispensable to our usefulness. Every 
individual should labor to do the greatest amount of 
good—to make the world better—to add something 
to the mass of human happiness, and to lessen the 
amount of human misery. In order for this our 
course must be uniform, fixed, and consistent. We 
must possess that independence of character which 
will give us an ascendancy over the fear of man 
and every unholy influence—which will lead us to 
act, and always act—to feel, and always feel; and 
which will enable us to endure hardness as good sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ. Such will not run in vain, 
nor labor in vain. They shall gather jewels to deck 
the Savior’s crown at his general coronation. 

7. It will lead to a peaceful and triumphant termi- 
nation of our Christian career. It will bring all our 
religious labors to a glorious and successful issue. 
They will eud in peace and triumph. Hear the 
apostle: ‘*I am now ready to be offered; the time of 
my departure is at hand. Ihave fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day: and not to me only, but 
unto all them, also, that love his appearing.’””’ How 
joyful! how triumphant! He had run for the prize: 
he was now about to receive it. His toils, labors, 
and sufferings were about terminating for ever. 
The crown of heavenly brightness already appeared 
in his view. 

With this independence, all our labors must be 
crowned with complete success. Without it, they 
will end in shame and disappointment. Obtain, 
then, the independence of the Christian character, 
and with this pursue the path of holiness, until you 
hear it said, ‘*‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 
Life’s journey will soon terminate—the crown will 
soon be given. “ Be ye steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord: inasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
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WOMAN IN SOCIETY. 
BY REV. J. F. TUTTLE. 


A poet has written words which, from him, are 
strange. From earliest infancy his mother had treat- 
ed him cruelly. She had blasted the good tendencies 
of a heart not worse than other natural hearts, and 
had so brutalized filial affection, that at her death, 
the son coolly dispatched her corpse to the family 
vault under the care of some friends, and he mean- 
while amused himself at a game of boxing! And 
yet this man wrote these words: 


“ The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman’s breast; 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips; 
Your first tears quenched by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them.” 


Perhaps in wandering over the earth, a wretched pil- 
grim, his sorrows had at times been softened by a 
woman’s kindness. Strange, indeed, had it not been 
so. Perhaps his own mother sometimes forgot to be 
brutal, and Jet her woman’s heart give way to un- 
utterable tenderness toward her deformed first-born. 
Perhaps the misanthrope had seen a woman’s gen- 
tleness and kindness in some family, making a fath- 
er, a husband, a brother, or a son happy, and like 
sweet sunbeams falling on hearts without the circle 
of home; or perhaps his true soul of poetry had con- 
ceived an ideal of what a woman ought and might 
be, in a world too harsh, bitter, and inhuman, with- 
out some such antagonistic element to chasten and 
restrain. But be the cause what it may, such senti- 
ments from Lord Byron seem strange; nor are they 
less true because he uttered them. 

The love of the Savior for the family at Bethany 
was very great. One member of this family always 
is associated in our minds with ideas of purity, gen- 
tleness, and love:. it is Mary. At the feast at which 
Jesus and the restored Lazarus were sitting as guests, 
Mary pours on the Savior’s head and feet precious 
and delightful ointment. The act is peculiarly pleas- 
ing to him; but the disciples regarded it as a waste. 
The box of spikenard was worth forty-two dollars! 
Judas cannot restrain the urgency of his covetous 
heart, and openly declaims against such want of fru- 
gality. The Saviorinterposes. His words are touch- 
ing. He is soon to leave them, and they can show 
him, personally, no more kind offices. Indeed, so 
soon is he to leave them, that this act of hve may 
be esteemed his anointment for burial. Mary’s work 
was one of love. The fragrance of her heart im- 
mortalized her story. And now, wherever Bibles 
and Testaments are read, the world over, this sweet 
incident is read and admired. The immortality of 
Mary of Bethany is more certainly gained and more 
widely trumpeted, than had she been entombed with 
Vout. VI.—22 














crowned heads, and men more kingly than kings, in 
Westminster Abbey. These names will perish; but 
the name of Mary never. At millions of family 
altars, and by all that hear of Christ, is this touch- 
ing story read, and this true woman loved. : 

This beautiful incident furnishes my theme. The 
Savior is still in the world, and if there be a Mary, 
she may still do him kindness. The deed may not be 
recorded in Matthew?s record of good news, but it 
may be engraven deeply on grateful hearts—it may 
be lisped by infant tongues—it may be told and re- 
told at happy family altars, and, if not on earth, yet 
in heaven, be rehearsed as immortal, and clothe the 
author with fadeless glory. All men are Christ’s 
brethren, in a most important sense; and when we 
meet the most debauched, besotted, abandoned man, 
we do not know but he will shine with lustre bright 
as Paul. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me;”’ and 
‘inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye did it not unto me.”’ Jesus 
Christ is still in the world, and the woman who sighs 
to emulate Mary of Bethany, in showing love to the 
Savior, and reap the reward, can do it. To treat 
with kindness any human being, however low he 
may be, because she hopes in him to see a friend of 
Christ, will secure to the Mary who does thus the 
the benediction of God, and immortality in heaven, 
as certainly as did that act at the feast at Bethany 
secure these rewards to the sister of Lazarus. 

The influence which woman can exert on society 
is my theme. In developing this, I shall not hesi- 
tate to speak of her evil influence as well as her 
good. Let us see her power at the fountain heads 
of society. And here facts are more forcible than 
disquisition. Let me present two. I have alluded 
to the first already. Lord Byron was afflicted with 
a deformed foot, and when young, submitted to the 
most excrutiating operations to have it restored. But 
it was of no avail. His mother was a proud, pas- 
sionate, and wicked woman. Her passions burned 
so fiercely that they quenched maternal yearnings. 
There is no proof that her son was of worse dispo- 
sition than other children. But in that boy’s mind 
lay coiled up a fearful power to augment or blast 
happiness in the world. Let us see the fashioning 
which this young Boanerges received at his mother’s 
hands. 

All who have read the life of Byron must have 
shuddered to hear him speak of his mother, and in 
this must have seen the damning power this mother 
exerted at the very sources of life. Byron’s biogra- 
pher takes occasion, at least three times, to speak of 
this; and the passages are so remarkable that I will 
quote them entire. The first is brief, but it reads 
volumes of warning. - 

‘‘On the subject of his deformed foot,” says 
Moore, “‘he (Byron) described the feeling of horror 
and humiliation that came over him when his mother, 
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in one of her fits of passion, called him a iame brat!”’ 
A tigress gifted with power of speech would not 
have -said that! What an education for Byron’s 
heart! The second quotation is more at length, but 
equally pertinent: 

‘But in the case of Lord Byron,” says the same 
biographer, ‘‘disappointment met him at the very 
threshold of life. His mother, to whom his affec- 
tions first naturally and with ardor turned, either 
repelled them rudely, or capriciously trifled with 
them. In speaking of his early days to a friend at 
Genoa, a short time before his departure for Greece, 
he traced his first feelings of pain and humiliation to 
the coldness with which his mother had received his 
caresses in infancy, and the frequent taunts on his 
personal deformity with which she wounded him.” 

But the most frightful picture is here presented by 
the same pen: “He had spoken of his mother to 
Lord Sligo, and with a feeling that seemed little short 
of aversion. ‘Sometime or other,’ said Byron, ‘I 
will tell you why I thus feel toward her.’ A few 
days after, when they were bathing together in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, he referred to his promise, and 
pointing to his naked leg exclaimed, ‘ Look there! it 
is to her false delicacy at my birth I owe that de- 
formity; and yet, as long as I can remember, she 
has never ceased to taunt and reproach me with it. 
Even a few days before we parted for the last time, 
on my leaving England, she, in one of her fits of 
passion, uttered an imprecation on me, praying that 
I might prove as ill formed in mind as I am in body!’ 
His look and manner, in relating the frightful cir- 
cumstance, can only be conceived by those who have 
seen him ina similar state of excitement.’’ (Moore’s 
Byron, vol. 1, pp. 21, 146, and 198.) 

What an imprecation for a woman, and that 
woman a mother, to utter over her wretched son! 
The prayer was more than answered. Her demon’s 
hand and her demon’s prayer molded the mighty 
susceptibilities of her son, till mind and heart be- 
came infinitely more misshapen than his body. Look 
He confides in no 
He looks upon gentle and affectionate daugh- 
ters, wives, and mothers, and thinks of his own 
mother, till the last kindly feeling of his heart is 
turned to gall. His pen drips with venom and pol- 
lution. He compasses the ruin of innocence. He 
plunges headlong into vice. He immerses his most 
splendid works of genius into the blasphemous un- 
cleanness of his own debased heart. The son of 
such a mother has written a book which lies on the 
prostitute’s table, and with it abandoned women drug 
their souls to an insensibility which bids successful 
defiance to all terrors but those of hell begun. That 


at that scowling misanthrope. 
one. 


one woman, Byron’s mother, has poisoned a stream 
at which thousands have drank and perished. 

To enforce this by way of contrast, let me quote 
a passage. of this man’s poetry, which shines like 
sunlight over his black pages. 


It shows what feel- 
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ings of tenderness were natural to his heart, and 
what he might have been had not a mother pressed the 
poison to his lips, and bid him drink. He is address- 
ing his only daughter, whom he had not seen since 
she was old enough to remember her father. They 
make me sad to read them: 
“ My daughter! with thy name this song begun— 
My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end : 
I see thee not—I hear thee not—but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend: 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart—and when mine is cold— 
A token and a tone even from thy father’s mold. 


To aid thy mind’s development—to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys—to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects—wonders yet to thee! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss— 
This, it would seem, was not reserved for me; 
Yet this was in my nature: as it is, 
I know not what is there, yet something like this. 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! o’er the sea, 
And from the mountains where I now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessings upon thee, 
As with a sigh I deem thou might’st have been to me.” 

These are pleasant beams, come they from what 
source they may, and I cannot but think that a 
kind mother, with a true woman’s heart, might have 
opened a different destiny before her son. 

In contrast with this take another. See that boy 
standing at his mother’s side. His eyes are kindled 
with an unusual intelligence. His eager inquiries 
extend to every subject. Look at the mother. Her 
countenance beams with uncommon benevolence; 
and as she watches her boy, she raises her eyes to 
heaven, in eloquent supplication for him. The boy 
drank in that heavenward look, and never forgot it. 
Day after day she leads his mind to think of Christ, 
until the whole story became familiar as household 
words. 

Pass on a few years. Enter this crowded church, 
and listen to the fervid eloauence of the preacher. 
His words burn upon all hearts. As he proceeds, he 
seems lifted to the third heaven. His auditors trem- 
ble, admire, and, better still, act. When they leave 
the sacred house, the preacher’s words still sound in 
their hearts. So deeply had this man drank into 
the spirit of the benevolent Jesus, that his auditors 
feel as did those ancient Christians: “Did not our 
heart burn within us, while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures?”’ 

Did space permit, 1 would speak of this man’s last 
hours. “Watchman, what of the night?’ said an 
aged Christian to this dying man. ‘I should think 
it was about noon-day,”’ replied the happy sufferer. 
Amid the most excrutiating tortures of body, his 
soul was ‘perfectly, perfectly happy and peaceful, 
more happy than he could possibly express.’’ ‘He 
seemed to swim in a flood of glory which God poured 
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down upon him.’’ When*the last agony com- 
menced, he died like a conqueror, exclaiming, 
**Peace! peace! victory! victory!’? Dr. Payson in 
life was a blessing to all; and to this day his works 
follow him, and will till the world has no more need 
of such apostles of goodness. 

But what a contrast between Byron and Payson! 
The first, a malignant comet, shook from his fiery 
trail plagues and death—the second, a benignant 
summer’s sun. Thousands in hell will load the 
memory of Byron, aye, and Byron’s mother, with 
bitter curses! ‘Thousands in heaven will shower their 
heart’s best blessings on Payson, aye, and Payson’s 
mother! But had Payson’s heart been blasted by a 
mother’s passions, and had Byrén’s heart been mold- 
ed by the sweetness, the gentleness, and the love of 
such a mother as Payson had, the memories of these 
two men might share a different fate. Then Payson 
had been a plague-centre, and Byron a joy to men. 

An attentive examination of the influences sha- 
ping the characters of men prominent in wickedness 
or goodness, will prove, in the majority of cases, that 
the mother’s influence has been of a determining 
kind. She is the educator of the child for ten years; 
and a distinguished Frenchman says, ‘‘Give me the 
education of the children in a nation for the first ten 
years of their lives, and after that you may do with 
them what you choose.’’ I insist on this point. 
Mothers work close up to the fountain head of life. 
They may make angels or devils; they may send 
from home Paysons or Byrons; in a word, the moth- 
er may make her offspring a fold of Christ’s lambs 
or a den of vipers. I beseech every mother to think 
of it; for could mothers realize and act in view of 
their responsibilities, we might hail it as the sweet 
light of the millennial morning. 

Let us now trace a woman’s power in society at 
stages of life farther advanced than childhood. And 
here all history offers its illustrations. A nation may 
be sunk very low, but not so low as to strip woman 
of her power. A nation may be greatly exalted, but 
never so much, as to deprive woman of a command- 
ing influence. Take the least important phase of her 
influence. Semiramis, Cleopatra, Isabella of Spain, 
and Elizabeth of England, were not destitute of a di- 
rect influence on the political destinies of the world. 
The wife of Louis XVI, by her ascendency over her 
husband, without a doubt accelerated that awful se- 
ries of tragedies—the French Revolution. The first 
statesmen bowed to her genius, and among them no 
less a man than Mirabeau. Peruse the history of the 
hero of Aboukir and Trafalgar. A true Englishman 
was Lord Nelson; but you have not forgotten the 
gross outrages he perpetrated at Naples, and among 
them that grossest one, the ignominious execution 
of the Prince Carraccioli, the splendid old admiral, 
whose honors and gray hairs ought to have preserved 
him inviolate. Where is the secret of this? There 
it is in that fascinating, profligate, revengeful woman, 
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Lady Hamilton, who had the control of the great 
Nelson. And never, never will posterity forgive the 
base temptress, nor her miserable dupe. Look in 
contrast with this tigress, at Josephine of France. 
Napoleon’s passions sometimes drove him to the ex- 
tremes of ferocity; and yet a very rare occurrence 
was it that he did not yield to the benevolent persua- 
sions of his wife. Blessed had it been for his mem- 
ory had he listened, when she besought him to spare 
the young and innocent Bourbon prinee, Due 
d’Enghein; and he had not now been lothed as an 
envious murderer. The power of Josephine at the 
court was great. It was felt in high life and in 
low life, in public life and in private life. It reached 
court and camp. She was the bright spirit of her 
age, and the regrets of the good will ever embalm 
the hard fate of this noble woman. 

But I may not linger in this field, crowded full of 
flowers and thorns. The power of woman is su- 
preme elsewhere. It fashions the outer garb of so- 
ciety. She, in great measure, regulates the outward 
decencies of society. The enforcement of the rules 
of general etiquet depends on her. The reason is 
obvious: she is mistress at home. The majority of 
husbands cannot introduce their companions within 
the precincts of home without the consent of their 
wives. The most young men may not introduce 
a promiscuous circle at home without consulting the 
empresses of the place. A sister can generally ex- 
clude from the domestic circle any companion of her 
brother whose society she dislikes. Here it is not 
the husband, the brother, or the son, who lends home 
its charm, and gives it laws. The wife, the daugh- 
ter, and the sister claim this as their prerogative. In 
this one respect woman’s power is tremendous. Ev- 
ery home becomes an armed fortress, from which the 
garrison may, if it will, protect society from the en- 
croachments of the vicious, and encourage the vir- 
tuous. Here we see private society. 

We move a step farther, and reach general soci- 
ety. Here, too, the case is plain. Woman charms 
here, and fixes laws which may not be transgressed 
withimpunity. Hersupremacy is undoubted. Take 
an extreme case in illustration. A wealthy and ac- 
complished woman is accused of some misconduct— 
drunkenness, or something else. How like a fallen 
spirit! The females in this society are stern in their 
principles. Let this fallen woman, with all her accom- 
plishments and wealth, upheld by all the gentlemen, 
enter a parlor full of promiscuous society. There 
may not be one word which violates the strictest pd- 
liteness, and yet there is an indescribable something 
speaking out from each female’s eye, and exhibited in 
her whole deportment, which makes this high-born 
Magdalene feel desertéd; and, though her pride sus- 
tain her till then, when she reaches her own chamber, 
she will weep to break her proud heart. How happens 
this? Ah! woman, the empress of the evening has 
scourged the fallen with a whip of scorpions. And 
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what is most singular, and well nigh unaccountable, 
is, that this empress of society is so inexorable to 
sinners of her own sex, driving vicious women to 
very madness, whilst often men a thousand times 
worse are tolerated, if not caressed. 

Here is another case. An accomplished and 
wealthy young man has been known to “ drink him- 
self drunk.’? That tongue so eloquent when sober, 
has uttered drunken ribaldry, and profane obscenity. 
The eye so mild and intelligent when sober, has been 
kindled with drunken passion, and the right hand, so 
often pressed by friends when reason reigned, has 
dealt blows, may-bg, in the face of a friend. Then 
commenced the shameful row of some fashionable 
or low rum hole, of which the last is preferable. 
The still hours of night are desecrated by drunken 
shouts, which good people can hardly credit to that 
familiar voice. But- rumor scatters the news, and 
magnifies the truth. Now let this young man min- 
gle in a promiscuous circle, where there is a high- 
toned virtuous feeling. Let all the gentlemen sym- 
pathizingly extend him their patronage, and seek to 
raise him up to a respectable standing. But he will 
meet the cool and distant recognition from one wo- 
man he cannot but respect. Another meets him 
with apparent cordiality, but hurries away on the 
slightest excuse. Another utterly refuses to recog- 
nize him at all. Thus it passes through the entire 
circle. Brave it out as he may, that society of ladies 
has driven a thorn into his heart, which sometimes 
drives him to the hither verge of insanity. 

In too many cases females do not express their ab- 
horrence of vice; and yet we may depend upon it 
that in private and public, if they choose, their power 
has a sort of omnipetence to check the outward 
manifestations of vice. 

But we may proceed another important step. How 
hard is it to resist the importunity of a woman we 
respect, be she wife, mother, sister, daughter, or 
friend! Let the mothers, who have been the foun- 
tains of life to us, present a request to-.us their sons. 
Occasionally a brutal being, a monstrosity, does come 
to view in the community, who can scorn the impor- 
tunity of the mother that bore him. But these ex- 
crescences are rare. Sons heed the voice of their 
Her warnings, and love, and tears are elo- 
I well remember 


mother. 
quent to win back the wanderer. 
the words of the venerable Dr. , when speaking 
of the conversion of an infidel son. The son wrote 
in effect to his father, “‘ Never, in my most hardened 
hour, could I forget my mother’s lessons!’’ “ Yes,”’ 
exclaimed the weeping father, “the mother had long 
passed into heaven, but she had thrown around the 
heart of her child-cords he could not snap, even 
when plunging down the darkest abyss of infidel- 
ity.” Have we forgotten a sister’s power over us? 
Does no father remember the eloquence which 
reached his heart, as a daughter twined her arms 
around his neck, and spoke her request? Have we 
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forgotten the silent onmipotence of the look which 
some female friend cast on us as we approached the 
place of temptation? Has not a wife thrilled your 
heart in its sternest mood; and with an intuition 
sensitive to the approach of danger, reading, like a 
prophetess, the future, has she not laid hold upon 
your very heart and compelled you to escape? To 
every mother, wife, daughter, sister, friend, I say it 
solemnly, because I believe it, beneath the energies 
of God’s Spirit there exists no such mighty agency to 


uphold virtue, and reach those already fallen into vice, 


or who are beset with temptations, as the influence of 
a pure, intelligent, affectionate, and pious woman. 

But the picture would not be true to life if darker 
shades were not added. We have seen Byron’s 
mother, like a malignant spirit, hurling her son down 
the pathway of ruin, and know full well that other 
mothers may do the same. We have seen some 
mothers pressing to the lips of their sons goblets of 
delicious poison, securing their ruin more awfully 
than to have driven the dagger into their young hearts; 
and we know full well that other mothers may imi- 
tate the same horrid example. We have seen moth- 
ers, and daughters, and sisters caress that demon, 
the seducer, or the profligate rake, instead of ma- 
king him feel the burning glance of a virtuous wo- 
man’s indignation; and we know full well that other 
mothers, and daughters, and sisters may act the same 
guilty part. O, we have seen the fair girl, whose 
enchantment rested on all hearts, whose heart glowed 
with warm life, which imparted itself to every heart 
within her reach—O, we have seen beauty kiss the 
brimming wine-cup, and with resistless fascination 
pass it to the young man, who has drank thence, 
when he would have tasted cup touched by no other 
lip; and we know full well that the beautiful and the 
fascinating may again become ministers of death! 
O, we have seen woman, in all the power conferred 
by beauty, loveliness, and intelligence, thoughtlessly 
or otherwise becoming very plague-centres, inocu- 
lating thousands with pestiferous virus, who other- 
wise would have been safe! If temptation must 
come, if Satan must assault us, God grant it may 
not come at the hands of a lovely woman. To ev- 
ery woman I say it solemnly, because it is a convic- 
tion of my heart, next to the mighty agency of Sa- 
tan, a woman has a greater capacity to injure than 
all others. It is an influence we know not how to 
resist. 

“Tf death 
Consort with thee, death is to me as life: 


So forcible within my heart I feel 
The bond of nature draw me to thine own.” 


It attacks us where we are least fortified, and love, 
traitorous sentinel, flings open the fortress gate. O, 
we think it cannot be possible that our venerated 
mothers, our sweet sisters, our heart’s friends, they 
who seem so like ministering spirits of good, will 
exert an unhallowed influence over us! The enemy 
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finds the strong man sleeping; and binds him; aye, 
beautiful women have thus bound many strong men 
with chains, which neither they themselves, nor their 
miserable victims have been able to break, and then 
they have despoiled them of virtue, of nobility, of 
manhood, of heaven! The spoliation has been aw- 
ful, irreparable, eternal, and the victims, manacled 
by fair hands, have sunk to eternal perdition! 

And whilst speaking in this strain, I cannot for- 
bear a remark concerning a custom very prevalent 
in our towns and cities—New-Year’s calls. ‘These 
are confined mostly to the young. Were the ten- 
dencies of the custom merely to make young men 
gluttons, I would not dread it so much. But in 
fashionable circles, the beverage good enough for the 
luxurious son of the prophet, generally is not suffi- 
ciently exhilarating for these occasions. The bever- 
age must have the “‘multum in parvo’’ quality. 
An old year buried, and a new year born, constitute 
the occasion for the young to revel away a whole 
day. Here lies not the principal evil. The young, 
the beautiful, and the loved, press the wine-glass, or 
something worse, into the young man’s hand, and 
he cannot resist. Beauty leads him to the first step, 
and the charm of innocence broken, the second step 
is easy, and the pathway of ruin is gained. To 
these very calls may be traced the ruin of many 
young men, and many a fair girl has become the 
innocent (?) enchantress to lure a friend to ruin! 

Again, I repeat, that a young man induced to 
drink wine by an interesting woman, is in the most 
imminent peril. If the same hand were to offer him 
quick poison, with the same bewitching smile and 
sincerity, he could hardly refuse. Especially in the 
higher circles of fashion is this smiling charmer, per- 
haps ignorantly, making most terrible ravages. She, 
unwittingly, is made to cater to passion, to act as 
Satan’s resistless recruiting officer, enrolling fresh 
recruits among young men, who shall keep that 
drunkard army full, three hundred thousand strong, 


albeit it be slaughtered and renewed every ten years! | 


I speak earnestly, affectionately, fearlessly. I can- 
not refrain to speak, when I see woman, privileged 
to be an angel of light, made the demon’s choicest 
seducer, to lead away men “into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown them in destruction 
and perdition.”” I know that every true woman 
shudders at the thought. She would sooner quench 
her sweetest smile in death, and tear out her elo- 
quent tongue by the roots, than wittingly make that 
sweet smile, and that eloquent tongue, the spell- 
binding power to lead her dearest friends to ruin. 
Last*summer, whilst on the seacoast, I saw a huge 
wreck of a ship. The tempest had driven it with 
frightful velocity high on the beach. There it lay a 
perishing hulk, so implicated in its own ruin, that 
no power could extricate it, that again it might ride 
the billows as a thing of life. My mind was pro- 
foundly sad as I contemplated it, and it recalled, 























painfully, other and sadder wrecks. Men, of the 
noblest kind, who once proudly rode the waves of 
life’s ocean, seemingly too choice to be wrecked— 
O, such men, by thousands, miserable wrecks, lie 
perishing on the shoals of vicious indulgence! They 
are driven, in ten thousand instances, too far and too 
high, ever to be extricated except by God’s power. 
But my sadness became extreme, as I saw beautiful 
woman, bright as an angel, clothed in the witchery 
of smiles, lifting high her treacherous lights, beck- 
oning hither those stately ships, herself never un- 
deceived till she heard the breaker’s roar, and saw 
them plunging madly into the precincts of death! 
The victim’s last shriek broke her spell, and she then 
realized the ruin she had wrought. She may have 
done it unwittingly, but the wreck and the ruin 
were none the less terrible and certain! 

The incident of Mary anointing the Savior’s feet 
shall shape my closing remarks. I appeal te every 
mother: look over your little flock: study atten- 
tively each upturned face: then look into the future: 
gather up the destinies awaiting each: contemplate 
them in the world, mighty agencies of ruin or bless- 
ing: ascend to the judgment seat: see each child 
with golden harp and that new song, or raising an 
eternal wail of despair. But more. Look into that 
sweet face of your child, which kindles like a star at 
evening, as your smile rests upon it. Do you see 
no lineaments there to thrill your heart? Mother, 
look attentively, and in each child’s face you will 
see the Savior, ready to receive kind offices at your 
hand, which shall be as immortal as the kindness of 
Mary of Bethany! ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.’’ Blessed comfort for mothers! Excel- 
lent consolation for the Church of God! Did moth- 
ers but thus look on their children, how completely 
might they, with God’s blessing, forestall the de- 
stroyer in every shape! The next generation would 
be saved from the plagues that are consuming this! 

I appeal to every woman, that lives in the sweet 
circle of home, and legislates for general society. 
I do not inculcate harshness, for it befits not a gen- 
tle woman. Firmness to support virtue is her pre- 
rogative. Shall the vicious move in your circles 
and not feel the eternal distinctions between purity 
and impurity? Shall the burning eye of a pure 
society never rest on the seducer and the profligate? 
The power is yours, and I appeal to you to make 
men know what it is to fall under this power and 
scourge. But do not forget that vengeance belongs 
to God, and that prevention and reformation are the 
objects at which you are toaim. In every slave of 
vice, remember Jesus Christ. He came to save the 
lost. ‘The whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.” Do you see yonder fiery persecutor, 
his eye flashing with rage, and his whole soul pos- 
sessed with malignity against the crucified? Suppose 
Mary of Bethany had seen him urging his way to 
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Damascus, how little could she have thought that a 
kind look, a kind word, a cup of cold water, would 
be precious in the Savior’s eyes, as the fragrant 
spikenard she poured on his head just before his cru- 
cifixion. O woman, think that in every sin-bound 
captive you behold Christ, and shed forth on him 
the sweetest fragrance of a Christian heart, and 
your memorial shall live as long as that which the 
Savior erected to Mary of Bethany. 

I appeal to young ladies. You are invested with 
a tremendous influence over young men; will you 
become their seducers to the downward path of 
ruin? Shall your lip touch the goblet of death, and 
with your fascinating smile will you press the 
chalice of death to your dearest friends? Your 
But young 
ladies have done all this, and I pray you beware. 
If to save your friend from ruin, be not a motive of 
sufficient urgency, then turn your eyes to the feast 
at the house of Simon the leper. See the glorious 
monument erected to the young Mary by the Re- 
deemer. 


souls shudder at sych consequences. 


Hear the story told wheresoever the Gos- 
pel is preached, and remember that. it will live 
longer than the world. Then look on each friend 
over whose heart your influence is strong, and think 
that kindness to him may be kindness to Christ, and 
that Mary’s eternal memorial may be yours also. 
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Rewicion added worth to a young friend, and gave 
She was 
esteemed by all her acquaintance for her many Chris- 


increasing lustre to an admirable character. 


tian virtues; and on seeing her, one might have 
thought, “‘Surely she will live long to adorn her 
sex, and bless society wherever she may move.”’ 
Strange to mortals are the doings of Providence. 
At the dawn of life she sickened. Was it “unto 
death?’’ Day after day she faded away, yet all with- 
Care, attention, and medical 
skill availed not; there she lay, lovely, though 


in her mind was peace. 


fading—friends watching over her—Jordan mur- 
muring at her feet—the Holy Spirit comforting her 
heart—hope for a moment brightening her eye, it 
seeming to grow dim to our sight, though not to hers; 
for as the shores of time receded, and the portals of 
eternity opened to sight, she said: ‘‘ Mother, bring 
the candle, for I cannot see; I cannot see you, but I 
can see Jesus.’’ The nearer she drew to the Eter- 
nal city, the happier grew her spirit till it left us 
gazing on the cold clay. Who would call her back? 
Who would not rather say, 
Celestine! art thou singing 
In that bright world above? 
While heaven itself is ringing 
In ecstasy and love? 
Sing on, thou happy spirit! 
We soon shall join the lay, 
In singing halleluiah 
In that eternal day. 
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The thorns that grow 

In duty’s path, leave no corroding wound; 

While every leaf plucked hence, hath gift of balm 

Wherewith to heal the patient heart that bleeds 

From other wounds. ANON. 

Wir those in whose souls the sense of duty— 

that solemn principle, which is but the recognition of 
our obligation to divine laws, has been established, 
its adoption as an imperative rule of life, and its 
consequent fulfillment, at all times, would seem but 
a natural result. But the melancholy observance of 
our moral world, and the far sadder examination 
and retrospect of our individual life, afford us grave 
evidence of the fallacy of such conclusion. The 
passionate voices of our human nature overpower 
the still, small voice of truth within us. The im- 
pulse of habit—the world’s importunate call to the 
eager race of pleasure, of wealth, of ambition, of 
amusement—of mere escape from the disquiet of our 
souls, is sufficient to deaden the ear to the faithful 
oracle within the deep heart. Yet how important is 
it, even to our daily being—how necessary to the 
highest and holiest enjoyments of our present life, 
that the smallest claim in the great range of duty be 
fulfilled. Its conscious remission carries with it a 
consequence, which, to the Christian, should be a 
dread, as of the most fearful penalty; for, alas! we 
need but look into our own souls to trace our line- 
age back with mournful distinctness to our first 
unhappy parent. Privileged as he had been, in the 
strength of innocence, to converse with his Ma- 
ker face to face—to behold, unannihilated, that intol- 
erable brightness, before which angels vail their 
faces, under the sense of his first disobedience he hid 
himself from the Lord. Among those shades upon 
which the trail of the serpent had already left the 
principle of decay, he sought to shun His eye who 
had planted the tree of life. Ages upon ‘ages have 
rolled on, and myriad nations have successively 
peopled the then stricken earth and blended with its 
dust, and still we wear the same sign and token of 
guilty fear which that first transgression set upon 
the transgressor. Under the consciousness of the 
smallest violation of duty we hide ourselves from the 
Lord. Asaconsequence of that great fall, we are 
unable to endure that glory upon which the yet sin- 
less inhabitant of the new creation gazed—not with- 
out awe, but with exceeding transport; but the pure 
in heart—they to whom His commandments are an 
everlasting law—are still permitted to walk with God. 
He is still to them a presence; and obscured though 
his glories be by the dimness of our mortal vision, 
yet does the soul still derive from its communion 
with him, a brightness like that which shone upon 
the face of the prophet, when he descended from the 
mount amid those tremendous revelations that shook 
But this glorious presence, this 


the hosts of Israel. 
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unspeakable communion, is not the privilege of those 
upon whom lies the weight of conscious guilt. The 
secret soul, which is the witness of its own violation 
of its Maker’s law, is unable to meet his rebuking 
eye. It shrinks back afraid, and strives to hide itself 
among the recesses of the things of time. Will our 
Christian sister pause here and ask her soul if this be 
not true? Remembers she no season when she ex- 
cused herself from the accustomed prayer? and was 
it not that some aberration from duty had made her 
soul afraid? Had not some disobedience, opposed to 
its immortal impulses, and rendering that which 
was of earth still more earthy, led to a strange feel- 
ing of alienation from Him to whose feet she had 
been wont to hasten? There are many such accu- 
sing memories rising even now upon the mind of the 
writer—many a remembrance from whose reproach- 
ful fidelity I would fain turn. Yet, no! it is better 
to ‘talk with our past hours,’’ however accusing. 
The reader will permit me to retrace one of these, 
for it is blent with those images of maternal tender- 
ness that stir a ready chord in filial hearts. I would 
pause to contemplate the beloved and venerated 
countenance that the recollection brings before me— 
my mother! to whom, next to Heaven, I looked for 
pitying kindness under all life’s trials. Yet, how 
inadequate is affection, though strong as death, to 
control the wayward tendencies of our poor mor- 
tality! I had given her a reply of impatience—of 
irritability—my aged and feeble parent! whose lamp 
of life was nearly spent—in whose heart resentment 
or reproach could find no place! How plainly do I 
see the look of wounded tenderness, instantly suc- 
ceeded by that of meek and patient forgiveness, that 
passed like a mournful shade over her pale face. 
My heart smote me ere yet the words passed from 
my lips, and yet I left her without acknowledging 
my fault. The nervous hurry and excitement of a 
day of unwonted claims and perplexities, left me at 
the time little leisure for reflection. Yet more than 
once, through the toil and bustle of that busy and 
harassing day, did it recur to me with a quick pang. 
Still I tried to put it from me. “She has forgotten 
it ere this,’ I said, ‘and it were idle to speak of it 


now;’’ as if the soul could receive such a plea for ; 


the filial wrong! The day with its vexations passed. 
Its din, ite toil, its turmoil were over. Yet my 
nerves remained still perturbed. The night brought 
the hour of repose to the weary frame, and of prayer 
to the weary heart; but I had forfeited the privilege 
of both the one and the other. I had parted from 
my mother, still without acknowledgment. I knelt by 
my bed as I was wont, for prayer, but the spirit’s 
voice had no part in the words I mechanically ut- 
tered. There was an irritation, arising from the 
sense of unfulfilled duty upon my soul, with which 
it could not enter the presence of Him who is alto- 
gether holy. It shrunk back afraid, and hid itself 
still among the cares that had overshadowed it 
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through the day. I felt that my prayer was mock- 
ery. How were mere words to reach the Almighty 
throne? I stopped—I pressed my hand upon my 
aching brow. For a moment I struggled to over- 
come the darkness and coldness that shrouded me, 
and then I rose to my feet with a sudden and joyful 
thought. Anxiety, weariness, past and incumbent 
cares were alike forgotten. I entered my mother’s 
chamber with a quick step. I bent eagerly over her 
pillow and kissed her furrowed cheek, ‘“ Mother, 
dear mother, forgive me!”’ 

Happy, most happy is the erring child whom the 
grave has not yet shut from the blessed privilege of 
such appeal—an appeal so full of trust, when poured 
out to the heart that can still forgive—so bitter when 
bursting from lips that are pressed upon the face of 
death. It were scarcely necessary to say how my 
pardon was accorded. What face has not felt the 
free and sanctifying tears of a mother’s forgiving 
love? Mine had, doubtless, forgotten the fault of 
her too frequently wayward child, for the moon- 
beams that streamed through the curtains upon her 
aged brow were not softer than its calm. But this 
to me would have been all insufficient. It was the 
fulfillment of the duty of acknowledgment that re- 
stored my peace. And how full, how perfect was 
that peace as I now returned to my chamber—how 
freely did my soul pour itself out to the almighty 
Parent into whose presence it now also hasted with 
humble but strong confidence. A simple act of 
common duty, to which earthly affection had been 
sufficient prompting, had restored it to the highest 
privilege that brightens the spirit’s bondage. And 
now I am led to ponder how, with this memory alone 
sealed upon my heart, I have again and again brought 
to the altar the fear of violated law—of neglected 
duty. Alas! we have need ever to watch and pray. 
But in proof of the loving kindness that goeth hand 
in hand with justice in the dispensation of our heav- 
enly Father, beside the immediate penalty we have 
contemplated, we may behold the immediate reward. 
The path of duty is directly as well as essentially 
that of happiness. From the constitution of our 
being, its laws are in strict accordance with mercy. 
It is true there are stern and sacrificial duties which 
wring a great amount of agony from our human 
hearts, and under which our nature may faint fora 
season; but the gift of strength that prayer may win 
shall overcome the reluctant weakness, and the vic- 
tory shall be by so much the more glorious as the con- 
flict has been severe. But with our common duties 
happiness is so intimately blended, that our seeking 
for it elsewhere is but another proof of our descent 
from her who turned disquieted from the ‘“‘ Hespe- 
rian fruits’? of ‘golden rind,” to pluck those whose 
taste was death. 

It needs no philosophic analysis of our nature to 
teach us, that the exercise of our faculties is enjoy- 
ment. We learn it from the smiling yet restless 
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babe, and, by analogy, even from the bird and the that vast field of labor whose Lord and Superintend- 


bee, whose summer life points to no future world for 
them of song or flower. Action is the element of 
life, and duty is action—action which, though es- 
sentially of our moral nature, involves that of all 
our powers; and its influence upon soul and mind, 
is that of healthful exercise upon the functions of 
our material being. Though it embrace but the tame 
routine of daily life, its claims are yet sufficient to 
bring into requisition the holiest attributes that be- 
long to humanity. While a proud and vain theolo- 
gy, like the equally vain and arrogant philosophy of 
a dark age, busies itself in speculations that have no 
bearing upon practical life, the soldier of duty is 
pressing on in the fulfillment of specific action. 
Whether it be in,thé low vale, or among the more 
stormy elevations of life, in such steady pursuit the 
highest prerogatives of his nature shall be asserted. 
With this fixed aim, this unity and predominance of 
purpose, no overmastering passion, such as too often 
desolate the soul, can obtain the ascendant. Absorbed 
in an aim commensurate with his term of life, and 
extending in its results beyond the boundaries of 
time, in the attainment of which he has a full and 
free agency, that feverish solicitude so common to 
man for events beyond his control is necessarily les- 
sened. To the weary sense of the vanity of all 
things—of the poorness, the insufficiency, the mock- 
ery of life that presses so heavily upon him who has 
trodden the rounds of selfish pursuit—to those in- 
tense, but vague cravings, attended by a morbid loth- 
ing of all things tried—to that sickness of the soul 
which grows from frequent disappointment and hope 
deferred, he is no longer subject. He has entered a 
field of exertion where there are no phantoms to 
evade, no sensual pleasures to pall, no pageants to 
excite the imagination for a brief hour, and then, 
melting upon the gaze, leave the sense of universal 
blankness. He is in no land of dreams, where, from 
visions of glittering streams, and bowers of beauty 
and fragrance, he shall waken to turn a cold, dis- 
tasteful eye upon vapid and stale realities. He is in 
a world of unideal influences and objects. He is 
engaged in a life’s conflict, to which his soul is vowed 
by a pledge far more binding than his who bound on 
his sword for the holy crusade. If he have put on 
the right armor, he shall be assuredly victorious. 
Every hour shall bring him a triumph over the pride, 
the uncharitableness, the envy, the slothfulness, the 
weakness, the infirmities, the passions of his nature. 
He can be at no loss for a guide; for his eye is 
turned from the dim mysteries of abstraction and 
metaphysical science to Him whose whole law is 
love, and who has defined from the mount the entire 
range of human duty. If he be poor, neglected, 
friendless, alone, he shall forget in this service that 
bitter sense of desolation—of the proud world’s dis- 
regard, which is the bitterest part of such allotment. 


Obscure and feeble though he be, he hath a part in | 
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ent is God. His plan and work are appointed him; 
and though no human eye take note of it, no voice 
approve, no smile cheer, yet he knows he 
“Ts ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye;” 

and his presence shall surely sustain him. If he be 
one upon whose soul there is still the weight of a 
lingering remorse for past crime, which, though 
blotted by penitence from the eternal records, has 
left its dark stain upon his memory, he learns confi- 
dence in the Divine mercy. As under the dispensa- 
tion of an earlier day the accepted sacrifice was the 
token of Divine approbation, so the acceptance of 
this, his daily service, is to him the seal and testimo- 
ny of his pardon. 

_In fine, among the many bitternesses of the cup of 
life, varied as it is, and fearfully mingled, there is none 
to which the fulfillment of Christian obligation shall 
not be as the foliage of the tree that sweetened the 
fountain of Marah. Duty is a perpetual link be- 
tween the soul’s deep musings and that world where 
trial is not; and to him whose course is directed by 
it, the sorrows of time must be blent with sustaining 
visions of eternity. The sacrifice it leads us to 
make of honor, pleasure, fame, whatever life prof- 
fers to dazzle the imagination, or gratify desire, is 
necessarily blent with hopes that are as the angels 
that ministered to Him who was tempted even as 
ourselves. The anguish of alienated friendship, the 
pang of unrequited affection, or betrayed trust, the 
agony with which love yields up the heart of an- 
swering love to the inexorable grave, are only soft- 
ened by lifting the eye to that world, to which, 
though faith only can reveal it to our gaze, duty for 
ever points with an immovable hand. But for the 
direction thus preserved, faith itself would afford us 
but a fitful and uncertain vision. It is the fulfill- 
ment of duty that buoys @# up to the very throne of 
the Most High. The soul, never afraid, but always 
rejoicing to meet its God in the cool of the evening, 
like the eye accustomed to earthly light, grows strong 
to sustain more and more of the glory of his pres- 
ence. The faithful believer may thus finally behold 
Him, even through the dimness of mortality, as did 
those who were called up into the clouded mount, 
when there was under his feet as it were a paved work 
of sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in 
his clearness. 

So let the soul repose in humble trust, 

Whose wing immortal, springing from the dust, 
May upward tend, in steady flight sublime, 
Beyond the parting glooms and mists of time. 


H. 





~~ 


WHERE we see a character addicted to “‘ excesses,”’ 
it is a fair inference, in the absence of discretion, 
to believe that some ‘‘short-comings’’ balance the 
account. 
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THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 


I saw her in her youth, when beauty’s smile 
Played artlessly, and with bewitching power, 
Around her lips—when health glowed in her cheek 
With hue more delicate than bursting bloom 
Which decorates the peach tree twigs, when spring 
Awakes all nature from her death-like trance— 
When life, and love, and highest mental worth 
Shone in her full moist eye, with lustre mild 
As evening twilight of a summer’s day; 
And when upon her beamed a mather’s eye 
With fondest admiration, and a look 
Of tenderness which knows no other source 
Than deepest fountain of a mother’s heart; 
And when a father, too, beheld with pride 
That earliest bud upon the household tree, 
Expanding with a loveliness surpassed 
By none—equaled by few; while childhood’s voice 
Was heard exulting, as, with gentle hand, 
Two brothers stroked those blooming cheeks, and 
seemed 

To vie in ardor of their love and joy. 
I saw her, and, admiring, felt the glow, 
Within my soul, which beauteous innocence, 
Blended with highest worth, must always cause 
In those who have a heart to feel, and eyes 
Undimmed by earth’s bright sordidness. 

* * » * * * 


Again I saw her; but how changed! That eye 
Still shone with mild effulgence; but its cast 
Was pensive—sad—betokening inward grief 
Not yet subdued. And oft anon a tear, 
Unbidden, dimm/’d its light, or traced its course, 
Unheeded, down her pallid cheek, and fell, 
Unnoticed, on her heaving breast. The rich, 
Yet delicate and matchless glow, that erst 
Adorned her cheeks, as if the evening sun 

Had dipped his pencil in the rainbow tints, 

And left its tracery on her lovely face, 

Had fled; and in its place the hectic flush, 

With its deep hue and fitfulness, appeared, 
Contending with a death-like pallidness, 

And told of sleepless nights, and feverish days, 
And wasting strength, and hopes cut short, and fears 
Unrealized as yet, perhaps, but sure. 

Her countenance—once lit with joyous smiles— 
Now wore Depression’s mark; and Languor fixed, 
Inwrought his impress there; and Sadness loved 
To revel mid her features wan. 


Her dress 
Accorded well with these insignia 
Of grief, deep seated in the heart. She wore 
The sable robe and black habiliments 
Which mark bereavement, when to death’s dark 
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THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 
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The loved are carried, never to return; 
And desolation fills their place. 


The cause 
Of all was quickly sought, and found as soon: 
That mother, whom she loved so dotingly, 
Now slept, in peacefulness, the sleep of death! 
A grief excessive on her spirits preyed, 
Each day consuming life’s remaining strength, 
And fitting her, too, for the grave. This truth, 
So thrillingly revealed, and in a way 
So natural, the heart of sympathy 
Touched deep. It was a MoTHER’s loss she mourned. 
That eye, whose speaking lustre-ever told 
A mother’s depth and tenderness of love— 
That eye was dimmed in death. A mother’s heart, 
Which beat with such intensity for one 
So lovely, now was stilled. The king of dread 
His ne’er revoked decree had issued forth, 
And bade its beatings cease—its throbs be still. 
No longer may that gentle tenderness 
Speak in the fond caress, which, night and morn, 
And often through the livelong day, had sealed 
Its impress on her glowing cheek. No more 
That gentle hand may lead in paths of truth— 
No more that voice in admonitions kind 
Be heard. In sickness, and in sorrow's night, 
Her soothing words are listened for in vain; 
And when the startling dream, or midnight fear, 
Finds utterance in a groan—a sob—a sigh— 
No gentle accents lull again to rest— 
“My daughter, all is safe—repose in peace!’’ 


Such loss she mourns; and in her deep distress, 
And agony of grief, all other sounds, 

Than those which issued from maternal lips, 
Seem harsh: all other hearts beat sluggishly: 
All love seems cold: all sympathy devoid 

Of depth, and wanting just intensity, 

And ofttimes feigned—the child of fell deceit; 
Or, if sincere, remits a chilling power 

O’er all the soul, and wounds the heart afresh, 
Awakening contrasts which but sink the mind 
In deeper sorrow, and invest with gloom 

More sable than before. At times, perhaps, 

A real harshness mingles in the scene, 
Proceeding forth from those who cannot feel 
Such depth of woe, or sympathize with those 
Whose heart-strings yield beneath such load of grief— 
From those who, smothering o’er the glowing brands, 
Deem such wild wilderness of grief but feigned, 
Or meant to excite a livelier sympathy 

In all around, and pettishly reprove, 

As weakness, every tear wrung from the heart 
By sense of utter loneliness in woe, 

And drearest desolation. 


Fiercely these prey 
Upon her mind. By night she feels their power, 
When darkness veils the sight to all without, 
And bids the mind commune with its own thoughts— 
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By day, when in her lonely room she sits 

And counts the weary hours, as slow they pass 

To the pendulum’s funeral beat, till, sick at heart, 

She sinks in deep despond. Beneath such round 

Life’s ebb and flow grows feebler day by day; 

While the most insidious foe that e’er escaped 

Pandora’s box, upon her vitals feeds, 

And gluts himself with her frail life’s best blood! 
* * * * * . 

In the still hour of evening’s twilight beam, 

A stranger, mid a city’s crowded walls, 

Tarrying to spend the hours of holy time, 

I wandered forth and sought the place of tombs— 

The city of the silent. Here, my mind, 

Drawn forth by the investing scene—so fit, 

Amid the hours which mark the finished week, 

To call up all its powers of feeling—thought, 

In retrospection traced mortality . 

Through all its course, from infancy to age. 

Around me slept, in holy calm, the young— 

The beautiful—the man of years mature— 

The infant in its mother’s arms—the old, 

Whose silvered locks long waited for the tomb— 

The wise—the ignorant—the good—the bad— 

Friend—and unknown—all slept in quiet peace, 

*Like undisturbing—undisturbed. My thoughts 

Mused in this scene in silent pensiveness— 

My footsteps wandering as I mused. At length 

My course was checked. I stood before a tomb 

Whose tablet waked within, anew, a train 

Of melancholy thought. The lovely one 

I erst had gazed upon with such delight, 

Was sleeping ’neath the willow boughs which drooped 

Above my head. That heart the longed-for boon 

At length obtained; and once again her head 

Was pillowed by her mother’s side. That heart 

Which oft had sunk in utter desolation, 

Had found, at last, repose. Grief, too severe, 

Had snapt its cords, and bade the spirit join, 

In mansions of the blest, the one it loved— 

Next to its God—with its most ardent love. 

Consumption seemed to do the work of death; 

And so her tombstone told to passers by; 

But bitter grief the ruin wrought, and laid 

The loving—lovely—the beloved—to rest, 

Where most she longed to be—close by the side 

Of her who gave her being, and whose hand 

Had trained her soul for immortality. 

In that blest world of peace and love—their hearts 

Again united, and their voices joined— 

In sweetest harmony their spirits beat 

Before the throne of God. Unknown, unfeared 

Are partings there. One wishful thought alone 

Now swells her happy soul—the safe arrive 


Of those she loved on earth. EvseEnta. 


~ 





Eartnu’s proudest titles end in, “ Here he lies,”’ 
And ‘dust to dust’? concludes her noblest song. 
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RETROSPECTION. 

How oft the mind, with retrospective eye, 

Reviews what Time—mute chronicler—has traced, 
Of days, and scenes, and thoughts, long since passed 

by, 

Which from the heart can never be effaced! 

And as each circumstance is then replaced, 
Which in the mind had long neglected lain, 

And e’en from memory’s tablet seemed erased, 
Each one a link in life’s full varied chain, 
We live again the scenes gone by of bliss or pain. 


The blissful then appears more full of bliss, 
Than when the hours that bore it glided by, 
As moments wafted from a brighter world than this— 
The world of perfect joy beyond the sky. 
For then the tear which often dimmed the eye, 
E’en mid the brightest scenes of real life— 
The shade of sadness and the rising sigh— 
The rueful tokens of some latent grief— 
Then enter not the scene to give or ask relief. 


The painful, less acute full oft appears, 
When Time has thrown o’er all his shading wing, 
And Grief herself a half-formed smile then wears, 
Which from her woe-worn face she fain would fling: 
And, though at best a sad and sombre thing, 
She sorrow often tints with rainbow hues, 
By rays that from the Empyrean spring, 
Which, e’en mid tears, those purer joys disclose, 
Existing in that world where ail is sweet repose. 


Thus retrospection oft may lend new joys, 
Life’s wildering maze and thorny path to cheer; 
And while with brighter scenes the mind employs, 
Point upward whence alone flows pleasure pure, 
And by such glimpses seek the heart t’ allure 
From all the sordid, fleeting scenes of earth, 
To those bright worlds where every good’s secure— 
Where every joy is of invalued worth, 
Not sprung from fleeting toys, but of immortal birth. 
G. W. 
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THE HAPPY HOME. 
W oupst keep thy home a holy shrine, 
And still fresh wreaths around it twine? 
W ouldst thou that there, with each new hour, 
Love still unfold some precious flower, 
Diffusing through its gentle calm 
Soft odorous breath and dropping balm? 
O, guard it with a sleepless care, 
From stormy gust or chilling air. 


Wouldst thou its holy altar flame 
Should burn still on—through life the same— 
That its soft, wreathing incense still 

Should all home’s sanctuary fill? 

O, guard thou, as the priest of eld, 

The sacred fire with vigils held, 

So watch the flame thou wouldst keep bright, 
And trembling feed the wasting light. 
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A TRAVELING JOURNAL. 
CATHOLIC CEMETERY, NEW ORLEANS. 

Havine accompanied a party of ladies and gentle- 
men to the city—the “Crescent city,’? I was in- 
duced, albeit not of my wont, to go along with them 
in their sight-seeing excursions about the place. 
Of all the several places resorted to, I was most grat- 
ified by my visit to the cemetery. It was the Cath- 
olic cemetery visited; and here I had expected, 
according to the stories of travelers, to witness a 
great deal of ill taste, and nothing else. But such 
is not the fact. This cemetery lies off about a mile 
west of the centre of the city. It consists, 1 know 
not wherefore, but probably by a motive of extension, 
of three distinct inclosures; each of these, as a gen- 
tleman estimated by his eye, a square of two hundred 
yards to each angle, though I would suppose it a 
good deal larger. All of these three lots, I think, 
are fully and densely occupied by tombs, allowing, 
probably, for some more tenants to each. 

A good proportion of the ‘‘ovens’’ in the wall, 
however, of one of the lots, was at this time unoccu- 
pied. These cells are graves of brick masonry, four 
tiers high, being spaces left in the outer wall of the 
cemetery. ‘This wall is, I think, on all sides, made 
of sufficient depth, say six feet, besides the masonry, 
to accommodate coffins in this way. And what isa 
horror to believe, but which several persons asserted 
to, on a certain day of each year, I believe on “All- 
Saints’ day,’? such as are in arrears for their rent, 
or their purchase of the spot, are then cast forth, and 
disposed of in a more compact and general form of 
interment; making room for other occupants. But 
these instances are doubtless much in the minority, 
and composed of those unfortunates whom the 
chances of this city of desultory and precarious life, 
have left friendless and alone. And yet this con- 
tingency is, in some sort, the result of choice, and of 
sectarian belief. It is a proverb of universal accept- 
ance, that every human being is entitled to his “six 
feet by two”’ of territory. But sectarian prejudice 
has here countervailed the privilege; aad the revolt- 
ing result I have mentioned is, in instances, the con- 
sequence. Why those who so strenuously insist upon 
putting the remains of their friends into consecrated 
ground, do not follow it up by some provision to meet 
all cases, is what has not been explained to me. 

Yet the reader should know that the general im- 
pression given by the monuments, and the general 
arrangements of this spot, is in direct opposition to 
that of disregard or neglect of the dead; for most of 
them give token of a “‘memory’’—of something be- 
yond the mere decency of a grave having been 
afforded them. The ground, throughout, is divided 
by streets, or narrow passways, into squares of 
about fifty or sixty feet each; these again seem to 
be subdivided to separate families, each having a 
tomb. These tombs, at a distance of three or four 
feet from each other, the fronts all facing the same 














way, and generally without inclosures, give the ap- 
pearance of streets, and by association of ideas, im- 
part to the beholder a sentiment of neighborhood, to 
these cities of the dead. 

The tombs are almost all in good taste as regards 
form, construction, and material. There is, how- 
ever, one exception to this, both as it regards appear- 
ance, and suitableness of character. That is, that 
the lettering is very generally gilded. This is in 
itself a finicality as applied to the subject, and it 
assorts not well with granite as a material. The 
inscriptions are generally good, possessing two of 
the first requisites of elegy—briefness and simplicity. 
Where the history of life is set forth in detail, it is 
apt to divert the attention, and blunt the sympathy; 
and it is rather life, than death, that is contemplated. 

One inscription I thought particularly appropriate 
and beautiful. But I will first describe the tomb to 
which it belongs. This is a structure of the most 
polished and beautiful moon-colored marble, a per- 
fect cube, of about the dimensions of twenty feet to 
aside. At regular distances the marble projected, 
describing an architectural ornament, the name of 
which I am ignorant of; however, it appeared simply 
like cornices of about twenty-five inches, with pro- 
portionate spaces between; these extended over the 
whole exterior, affording a sort of data to the size of 
the monument; and at the same time relieved it of 
that sameness and tameness, which the material at a 
dead level was calculated to impart. This monument 
belonged to a public association—Spanish—of a mil- 
itary character, termed ‘ Cazadores.’’ It had been 
erected in 1823, and contained the remains of all 
belonging to the society who had deceased since that 
date, or perhaps since the institution of the corps; 
numbering, I think, one hundred and twenty-eight 
persons. This monument is beautiful in every par- 
ticular, as a work of art, and also as regards its sen- 
timent and intention. The spot was central in the 
ground, and the site artificially raised a foot or two 
from the level of the place, and inclosed by a high 
and handsome iron fence, placed about six feet from 
the tomb on all sides. At each of the four corners 
of this fence was a high shaft, supporting a large 
lantern, by which token we may suppose that inter- 
ments often take place here by night. The top of 
the building, beyond the exact cube, rose into a roof 
not very steep, the centre from all the sides termina- 
ting in a square slab, on which rested a shrouded urn, 
beautifully wrought in marble, with the one word 
‘silence ’’ inscribed in four different languages, on 
the four several edges of the slab. 

For myself, I admired this more than any other 
funereal monument J have ever seen. ‘The ideal of 
‘the art’ appears just enough, without the imper- 
tinence of encroaching upon, or overpowering the 
the proper subject of the erection. One can never 
like those ambitious monuments, where mythology 
overpowers nature; where an allegorical “grief” 
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claims the eye, and distracts the attention from that 
which is true and natural within the bosom. But 
heré all was beautiful. 

Close neighboring to this, I am sorry to say, was 
a little priggish-looking erection; the material was 
plaster, and painted in different colors; a portico in 
front with mottled wooden pillars, and a slate-colored 
floor. 
parlor, and further on a peep at certain allegorical 
figures done in wax, of diminutive size, and redolent 


Within was a peep at a place like a little 


of gilding, gauze, paint, spangles, and other trum- 
pery matters; the whole designating nothing but the 
bad taste of its founder. 

Nothing struck me more than the great amount of 
longevity, as evidenced by the inscriptions. Seven- 
ties and eighties were quite numerous; whilst on one 
line, about three removes from each other, was one 
aged one hundred years, and another of one hun- 
dred and six years. Most of these aged had immi- 
grated from Europe or the West Indies. It is also 
a fact that the 'rench and Spanish population of this 
city attain to great age. ‘The yellow fever, which is 
almost the only malady of the place, they know 
well—the French physicians in particular—how to 
manage, and a very small proportion of patients die 
of it under their treatment. 

Amongst the memorials in this place, one should 
not be forgotten, that of Alexader Milne, the philan- 
thropist. A Scotsman, by birth, he came to New 
Orleans at an early date of the city, poor, and by 
diligence amassed a large fortune, all of which, at his 
death, (having no family himself,) he bequeathed to 
different charities in the eity where it was gathered. 
Like nature, he rendered back what he received, to 
the most beneficent effect. The monument itself, 
though large, and in this respect imposing, is devoid 
both of beauty and character. 

A plain, purely white slab on the wall has this 
inscription, ‘Ma pauvre fille,’ (My poor daughter.) 
At the entrance we read a placard requesting per- 
sous visiting the ground not to meddle with the 
flowers and other preparations about the tombs; and 
We saw, 
in many instances, flowers freshly supplied to the 


this, I believe, is religiously complied with. 


little vases prepared permanently for them in the 
tombs. We heard the sweet, pure twitter of birds, 
their nests within a hand’s reach, and every other 
evidence of forbearance and respect. Passing in and 
out, we saw, this early morning, several] groups of 
the bereaved seeking this pleasant spot. And we 
ourselves passed out, my heart aching most of all, 


for that dear one whose grave is in another land! 


THE LITTLE MONKEY. 

One of the most touching incidents I witnessed 
whilst in the city, was the deportment and condition 
of a monkey. ‘This little animal, diminutive even for 
the diminutive species to which he belonged, was the 
property of a show-man, a grinder of music in the 
This little creature had been taught to ex- 
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hibit the tricks of sympathy, until he not improbably 


participated in the feelings. As I passed the corner 
where his master was performing to a very motley 
audience, I was constrained to stop by the pressure 
of the crowd, and thus was treated to a sight of this 
little wretch. There was an air of ever-enduring 
sadness, blended with the quizzicality of his linea- 
ments, which really, as Sterne would say, or might 
have said, ‘*went to my heart.’? The air now 
played was of a plaintive tone, and whenever the 
rhythm recurred, the little creature would first look 
up pathetically to his master’s face, and then decli- 
ning his head, rest it for awhile upon his arm. 

This state of things, this suborning from nature, 
particularly in the case of an animal whose bent and 
character is signally of frolic and fun, went directly 
to my heart, from the most touching of all consider- 
ations—that of life in a false position! 

CHARACTER. 

There was one lady present who always appeared 
highly dressed, and luxurious in her habits as well as 
her habiliments. This may have been in conformity 
to the modes of the city; yet I observed that she 
was in matters of conduct independent and discrim- 
inating. She did not join the dance, which was 
every evening repeated on the boat. She was doubt- 
less a gay woman, that is, one of gay life, yet as her 
husband was not with her, I admired her for this 
refraining. Several other minute instances grew 
upon me, as marking a character superior to mere 
circumstances. When we arrived at Cincinnati, 
whither this lady had come to visit her young son, 
I had occasion to observe a degree of ability that 
surprised me, and showed that, if conforming in ex- 
ternals, she had not at least become enervated by her 
long residence at the south. She had, I believe, 
joined a chance party for the trip, who did not stop 
in the city, and whom she did not choose to trouble 
by any thing in which she could help herself. We 
arrived here before light in the morning; and by 
sunrise this lady was not only astir, but had already, 
without disturbing the early slumbers of her party, 
made all her preparations for landing. She seemed 
to have a good deal of luggage. 
of servants she had procured a carriage, and looked 
personally to the removal of all her articles; had 
negotiated through the chamber-maid, and paid her 
passage, and received her receipt, &c. And bidding 
adieu to the females present, and a message to her 
party to breakfast with her at the ‘ Broadway,”’ 
was “off”? in a tangent. Adieu, and the “top of 
the morning’’ to her! Her rocking-chair and lap- 
dog had prefigured any thing else but this ability. 

C. M. B. 


By the assistance 
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He that “‘converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way,” is a greater man (according to the word of 
God) than he that conquers and rules a kingdom. 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 


* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap.” 


“We take no note of time but by its loss,” 
Chanted the solemn bard whose inspiration rose with 
the thickening gloom of night. A kindred sentiment 
is embodied in that other line of equal beauty, 

“* How blessings brighten as they take their flight!” 

So, from the same principle of our nature, we are 
apt to see in ourselves the tendencies of a vicious 
course only by its unhappy results. It is only when 
the problem is wrought to its conclusion, and the 
fate it predicts can no longer be averted, we see the 
fearful but legitimate consequence of causes which 
we have put in operation. 

Thus was it with the inhabitants of the old world, 
that, not till the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the rising waters had filled the val- 
leys, and covered all the plains, and sweeping over 
the hill-tops, were walking with a vengeful majesty 
up the mountain sides, did they awake to the reality 
of their guilt, and the truthfulness of Noah’s warn- 
ings. ‘Thus were the cities of the plain, in the midst 
of their scoffing and their abominations, surprised 
by the descending bolt of vengeance, and the sheets 
of flame, and the opening gulfs of fire. Thus, too, 
when the Savior of man “came to his own, and his 
own received him not,’’ after he had accomplished 
his mission, and was in the act to consummate the 
universal sacrifice, the doomed race which rejected 
him, protested their readiness to believe on him, if 
now he would grant them this further proof of his 
power and godlike nature—to “come down from 
the cross,’ to which they liad nailed him. It was 
too late. The cup of their iniquity was full. The 
exhaustless mercy of Heaven deigned not to comply 
with so unreasonable a demand. 

The simple tale I have to relate illustrates, though 
on a smaller scale, yet, with a practical bearing, and 
an individual interest, the same principle. 

x * * * ~ # 

In one of the eastern districts of Georgia, where 
pride of ancestry, and the pomp of wealth, and the 
ostentation of hospitality, constitute the prime vir- 
tues of society, few names could lay higher claim 
to such inheritance than that of A. That one of 
the line of whom I write, added to these accessories 
those personal qualities of heart which render the 
man amiable, affectionate, and truly generous; and 
if an erroneous estimate of that which constitutes 
true honor and gentlemanly character, would lead 
him to avenge a personal insult at the point of the 
sword, it was rather the fault of his education and 
the times, than of any sanguinary disposition of his. 
A natural haughtiness, fostered by the habitual 
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exercise of mastership from infancy, and softened 
by contact with society, contributed, with his native 
amiability, to that courteous yet stately dignity of 
demeanor which imposed on the stranger an instinc- 
tive sentiment of high respect. Thus endowed by 
nature and inheritance, feared by the coward, court- 
ed by the brave, flattered by the vain, the recherche 
of every gay circle, Gregory A. grew into manhood, 
the envied model of the southern gentleman. 

Equally happy in his domestic relations, the mis- 
tress of his mansion and the mother of his children, 
by her charms of person, her piquancy of wit, and 
a womanly dignity and grace, gave to his entertain- 
ments an unrivaled eclat. 

- * ” * * * 

Colonel A. was become the father of manly sons, 
and a beautiful daughter, in whom he already seemed 
to enjoy the gratification of his fondest hopes. Bril- 
liant was the fete and loud the peals of mirth within 
that hall; but amidst the festivities constantly wan- 
dered the eye of the father wherever that blooming 
daughter, just bursting into womanhood, moved 
through the giddy throng with a faultless ease; or, 
perhaps, encircled by a selecter crowd in a retired 
nook, by the fascinution of her swimming eyes, by 
the native music waich distilled from her lip, and by 
a negligence of posture which displayed to the height 
the voluptuous fullness of her softened form, she 
seemed subduing the hearts of the proudest as with 
the power of the enchanter’s spell. 

Nor scarcely was his pleasure less, when heading 
a band of choice spirits, he led forth his sons to the 
hardier exercises which, according to his creed, be- 
came youths of their rank. The sports of the field 
and the turf occupied their days, as did the card- 
room or the gay saloon their nights. It is true that, 
sometimes, when indulging in the meaner vices in- 
separably connected with these, or when some new 
invention of profanity burst from his lips, a momen- 
tary flush of paternal shame would rise to his cheek, 
and a scruple whether such were examples befitting 
the father would slightly disturb his conscience; but 
the voice of that silent monitor was soon drowned 
in the shout of a joyous pursuit, or in the revels of 
the Bacchanal board. And the world pronounced 
Colonel A. a happy man—happy above his equals, 
and only to be envied. Nay, he considered himself 
the happiest of mortals—supremely blest in the gift 
of such a daughter and such sons, and having to fear 


only the caprice of envious Fortune. 


* * * * x | *® 


It was in the mellow depths of autumn, of the 
year 18—. ‘The idle fields, and the unyoked mules, 
and the lengthened grin of the Ethiopian, proclaimed 
throughout the district a general holyday. In Greg- 
ory Hall, the hurry of busy feet, and the cautious 
activity of busy hands, seeking to give a new ele- 
gance to whatsoever they touched, betokened an un- 
wonted expectancy. The garniture of the ample 
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saloons received that day additions of surpassing 
richness and magnificence, and all was adjusted with 
an exquisite and oft-repeated care. The viands, too, 
were of the most costly and delicate kind. The 
fruits of all climates, and the products of the lands 
and the seas contributed of their bounty; and art 
vied with art to perfect and vary the sumptuous re- 
past. In fine, whatever wealth could command, or 
taste and ingenuity could devise, was freely lavished 
on the occasion. 

Every object seemed to have caught, from the 
general display, the air of a livelier gayety. Even 
the apron of the attendant slave was whiter than 
usual, his bow was more obsequious, his compli- 
ments more profuse, and his frequent laugh modified 
to his choicest notions of gentility. 

What mean these novel preparations and this busy 
array? They celebrate to-day, at the paternal man- 
sion, the reception of the bride and the marriage 
festivities of W., the younger of the two sons of 
Colonel A. 

* * * * * * 

The sun was not much past the meridian, when, 
from the neighboring plantations, the equipage, the 
chivalry, and the beauty began to centre in toward 
Gregory Hall. A full hour before sunset the com- 
pany was collected, and impatient eyes were strain- 
ing toward the direction whence they expected the 
maiden stranger and the happy youth. Presently, 
bending round a hill, which, at a short distance, lim- 
ited the view along the main road, was seen a com- 
pany of inen on horse, who were immediately recog- 
nized as the van escort and attendants of the groom. 
Behind these a carriage, gayly freighted with the 
favorite companions of the bride, who had the dis- 
tinction to assist at the ceremonies. To these fol- 
lowed another carriage, led by a span of milk-white 
steeds, and bearing the nuptial pair, attended by a 
single couple of their intimate friends. On each 
side of the carriage rode a waiter, black as Egyptian 
night, and tricked out in a kind of fantastic livery. 
In the rear, at a moderate interval, came two men, 
grave witnesses and authors to the alliance which 
was then being consummated. One seemed in the 
fullness and vigor of manhood, and, by his lofty 
bearing, and scarcely less by the proud step of his 
well-reined steed, betrayed a lordliness of spirit 
which acknowledged to no superior. The other, 
who was by many years his senior, possessed a form 
equally erect and imposing, and in his manner a 
dignity not inferior, but subdued to a gentleness 
which presented, even at the distance, a striking con- 
trast to his companion. 

* * * * * * 

The waiting and the arrived are entered together 
into the drawing-room. ‘The formalities of presen- 
tation are over. Wecast our eye over the groups, 
and mark the prominent figures of the scene. 

First, as the principal centre of attraction, and to 
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whom, for that evening, at least, the first homage 
shall be paid, now standing at the upper end of the 
saloon, the young and lovely bride. She was, per- 
haps, in her twentieth year, of regular features and 
symmetrical form, fair but not beautiful—at least 
she would not be called such in that circle. She 
was not a belle—she never had been—she did not 
aspire to be; but there was in her open countenance 
an expression of loveliness, one might almost say of 
native goodness, and in her manner an unstudied 
gentleness and simplicity, which won involuntary 
deference and kind regards. There were in that 
assembly eyes that flashed brighter, tresses of more 
raven blackness, tongues of a bolder if not a readier 
wit, and forms more gracile and sylph-like; but 
from all these, and the intoxication of their charms, 
the eye and the heart turned with a sense of relief 
to the simpler beauties of the youthful bride, and 
listened, with an intellectual relish, to the music of 
her silvery voice, through which spoke the soul and 
the spirit of a furnished mind. The easy dignity 
with which she received the adulatory attentions 
that were lavished upon her, and the freedom with 
which she moved through the crowds, bestowing on 
all the sunshine of a subdued cheerfulness, showed 
that she was not unused to the refinements of soci- 
ety, nor a stranger to its conventional forms; yet an 
occasional surprise, or a shade of disapprobation, 
that rose on her brow so slightly as to pass unnoticed 
by the casual observer, betrayed that the glitter and 
pomp of so much parade, and the air of so much 
gratuitous gayety was not congenial with the deeper 
sentiments of her heart. 

And he, the favored possessor of so much excel- 
lence, on whom Fortune seemed specially to have 
smiled in that hour when he won the hand of Isa- 
bella H., he seemed divided between the fruition of 
the present, and golderi dreams of the future. He 
was happy! Aye, who shall doubt it? He would 
have sworn he had received from Heaven an assur- 
ance and a guaranty of unalloyed bliss for the rest 
of his life. 

And Colonel A., the noble and the proud! he was 
too conspicuous to require further remark than that, 
bending from his imperial air by the combined influ- 
ence of joy and wine, the unequaled flattery of his 
condescension and urbanity made him, with the fair 
sex, young and old, the acknowledged lion of the 
day. His progress through the assembly was marked 
by the moving mass of admirers revolving around 
him, whe thought it a sufficient distinction to have 
gained some token of favorable regard from the 
master of Gregory Hall. 

But who is that venerable one, whose arrival was 
noticed in company with Colonel A., and who is 
already recognized as the father of Isabella? He 
stands apart from the multitude, and seems rather 
an observer than a participant of their joys. There 
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furrows of age have not been able to destroy, and a 
something approaching to sublimity in his high and 
expanded forehead, boldly relieved by the thinned 
and whitened locks which float gracefully back over 
his shoulders. His erect mien, his saint-like seren- 
ity and comeliness seem, in contrast with the light- 
ness around him, heightened to an almost angelic 
expression of dignity and meekness. The few for- 
mal attentions directed to him, were courteously re- 
ceived, and answered with reserve; but when some, 
more familiar, addressed him as father H., and pressed 
upon him their warm congratulations, he smiled 
upon them with a benignity which showed how well 
he merited that appellation. 

But who was father H.? Forty years previous to 
this date, he was looked upon by fond friends as a 
youth of high promise, according to their worldly 
hopes; and he was filling that heart, capable of such 
noble development, with all vain projects of wealth 
and worldly aggrandizement. Through a humble 
instrumentality, the Spirit of God touched his heart, 
and brought him to repentance. Nursed into spir- 
itual life, and furnished in word and doctrine by the 
teachings of an Asbury and a M’Kendree, he had 
spent the strength of his manhood in the work of 
the Methodist itinerant ministry. His praise was in 
all the Churches. He was everywhere honored for 
his work’s sake, and loved for his many virtues. 

Almost any other man would have thought himself 
largely honored, that alliance had been sought with his 
family from suchasource; but father H. had penetra- 
ted, with a deeper knowledge, into the true interests 
of life; and he evidently looked upon the scene be- 
fore him with increasing concern. When his daugh- 
ter drew near, which she often did, as if to cheer him 
from a sadness which she felt was in his heart, and 
by her filial caresses had waked the tremulous mel- 
ody of his clear-toned voice, his face lighted up with 
a saintly expression of benevolence, which impressed 
a something of reverence on the mind of the vainest. 
But when his eye followed her movements through 
the room—for it seldom rested on another—one 
would have thought, from his changing counte- 
nance, that he was struggling with an unseen adver- 
sary, or was laboring under the excitement of pow- 
erful emotion; and in brief interludes of conversa- 
tion in which he participated, there was a perceptible 
agitation of the voice, if not of the frame, quite un- 
usual tohim. Yet he affected to wear the semblance 
of composure. 

“ Curis ingentibus eger, 
Spem vulta simulat, premit altum corde dolorem.” 

- # * x * * ” 

The hour of ten was at hand, and father H. was 
in the act to retire from the room, when Colonel A. 
added, ‘‘ But, father H., (for I must still call you by 
a title which so befits you,) if neither kindness nor 
persuasion will prevail, I must make known that, 
on these premises, my jurisdiction is acknowl- 
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edged ’’—a fondness for legal technics was a weak- 
ness of his—‘‘ and by the authority in me vested, I do 
enjoin your farther proceedings of this sort; and, in the 
name of the people here assembled, do hereby decree 
that you grant us the favor of your presence for the 
‘balance’ of this night.’? Wine was, for once, get- 
ting the better of Colonel A.’s dignity, and he closed 
up this formality with the air and emphasis of one 
who fancies he is triumphing in the argument. Fath- 
er H. replied, in his meek tone, ‘‘I promised brother 
» who lives but a mile off, that I would spend 
the night with him. I have need to seek early rest; 
for to-morrow I have a long ride to perform in order 
to meet an appointment at four o’clock. For thirty- 
five years, through sunshine and storm, over good 
roads and bad, with the common share of sickness 
and health, of joys and griefs, I have not failed at an 
appointment in my Master’s work; and Colonel A. 
is not the man to persuade me to the first delinquence.”’ 

This seemed to the Colonel too much like his own 
notions of honor, and he could make no farther re- 
sistance, but added, in compliance, “I will send you 
over, then, in my carriage—it will be easier for you, 
and your horse shall remain undisturbed. Poor 
beast! he must be fatigued with the day’s journey. 
A servant shall lead him over at any hour in the 





; morning that you will name.’’ 
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“Pardon me, Colonel A., I appreciate your kind- 
ness, if I cannot accept it. I prefer t. to on my 
own animal: the faithful creature is become a sort 
of companion—he must go with me.”’ 

‘7 will at least send a servant to accompany you— 
some accident might happen by the way.” 

‘‘ Nay, leave the old itinerant to his accustomed 
mode of wayfaring—it suits him better.”’ 

‘‘Leave us, then, your blessing, reverend man, 
and go with our kind thoughts and wishes for your 
welfare;’’ and Colonel A. turned back to the whirl 
of giddy life around him, conscious that the world 
united to call him happy beyond his equals, and only 
to be envied, daring to pronounce himself the hap- 
piest of mortals, and having to fear only the caprice 
of envious Fortune. 

Father H. withdrew, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter. They walked slowly across the spacious court 
toward the gate, whither his horse was to be brought. 
The freshness of the evening air met their exhausted 
spirits with a reviving influence. The moonlight 
rested on the fields and woodlands softly and quiet 
as a sleeping infant on its mother’s bosom. A few 
autumnal flowers diffused an agreeable fragrance, and 
a mild south wind was stirring lightly in the grass, 
and among the leaves of the shrubbery around them, 
as it were the footsteps of the rustling wings of at- 
tendant seraphim. Isabella clung to her father’s 
arm with a childish fondness. She rather bounded 
than walked by his side. She pressed his hand con- 
vulsively to her lips, and tears—whether of joy or 
grief it would have puzzled her to tell—gushed forth 
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spontaneously. The novelty of the occasion, the 
unwonted brilliance of the apartments, the courtly 
magnificence of waving plumes and glittering guns, 
the romance of knightly gallantry bending obsequi- 
ous to the majesty of beauty, and the idea of the 
part which she acted, and the rank she held in this 
moving pageantry, all came rushing through her 
mind with a spell-like power, and she seemed rather 
in the midst of a dreamy enchantment, than of 
sober reality. She yielded to the intoxication, and 
her heart was a prey to tumultuous emotions unde- 
finably strange and various. One moment she fan- 
cied the delight it must give her father to see her 
thus honored: the next thought was of grief at their 
separation: the future flashed suddenly up before 
her: a pang of foreboding fear went like a shudder 
through her limbs, and mingled itself with the con- 
fused current of her soul. It was a relief when the 
words of her father broke this painful silence; for 
there was in his voice a tone of sadness which called 
her back to the real. 

** My daughter,’’ he said, “I had reserved for this 
hour my final admonitions, but my heart is too much 
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oppressed.”’ 

“Say not words so ominous, dear father,’’ she 
began, more with the intent to relieve him than to 
reply; for she perceived that emotion was choking 
the old man’s utterance, but as soon found herself 
unable to control her own. The wild tumult of 
feelings which thronged her heart was, by those fa- 
miliar tones of tremulous affection, gathered back 
into the channels of grief; and the sound of her own 
voice seemed to lift the flood-gates that restrained 
the swelling tide. At this moment the path, con- 
ducting them round a clump of bushes which con- 
cealed them from view, brought them suddenly in 
front of a little summer arbor. They entered the 
recess, as if by instinctive consent, and falling on 
their knees, remained some moments in the silent 
agony of prayer. 

Having thus gathered strength from Heaven, the 
old man, being seated, proceeds: ‘ Listen, my daugh- 
ter: I am now calm, and shall speak briefly. You 
know my solicitude, and the fears I have enter- 
tained, which—I grieve to feel it so—the scenes of 
this evening have little tended to dispel or to quiet.’’ 

** And you know that I never reproached you for 
those fears and that solicitude, and how long I shared 
them, and how slowly my conscience yielded assent 
to other feelings. But surely, my father, I now 
think there were no just grounds for such appre- 
hensions. The new mother I have gained, and my 
new sister, whose influence in the family is so great, 
They 
speak freely of religion, and commend it to all. I 


are they not both members of our Church? 


feel great hopes, and am only anxious for you, fath- 
er, to feel the same, that the influences of my new 


relation will not be so unfavogable to a spiritual 
life.’? 
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“True, daughter, many of your new friends are 
religious; but the religion which your poor father has 
tried to preach, and in which your sainted mother 
instructed your infancy—that religion which so puri- 
fied and sweetened the whole current of her life, and 
bore her gently, as on angel pinions, to the land of 
rest—it could not mingle itself so far with the spirit 
of the world, and did not place the precepts of the 
Gospel on a level with worldly maxims, or make 
them yield to spurious notions of worldly honor.’’ 

‘But that which gave, and still gives me confi- 
dence, is the voluntary assurance which W. made 
me, that he would never oppose any obstacles to my 
religious life; but that he had always respected me 
the more, and he believed that, as a wife, he should 
love me the more for my religion.”’ 

*«That he do not oppose you is something; but—” 

* But with such feelings on his part, and such 
promises voluntarily given, shall I not soon win him 
to the Savior? O, father, I believe I shall! With 
your prayers I know I shall. You will soon see 
him a praying man. And who knows but that he— 
so youthful and strong—so courted and flattered by 
the world—who can tell but the hand of Providence 
is in all this, and that Heaven is preparing, by this 
means, for my loved and almost worshiped father 
a successor, when he shall have shed from his shoul- 
ders the mantle of prophecy which now adorns 
them? O, do not blame the thought! for if any one 
could be worthy to be named successor, surely it 
were he. I have here a kind of faith. It is a feel- 
ing somewhat indefinite, but strong; and it seems 
to me like unyielding faith! Father, shall it not be 
so??? and her expression rose with the words into a 
lofty and determined enthusiasm, which seemed for 
the moment to carry assurance to the hearts of both. 
But when her words had ceased, and the glow of 
feeling she had imparted began to subside, the cold 
waters flowed back on the old man’s heart. 

**Ah! would it might be so!’’ he at length re- 
sponded, ‘‘would he were now a man of prayer! 
Heaven speed the day he may become such! for till 
then—’’ and his frame shook again through every 
limb, his muscles became rigid, his eye glanced wildly 
at his daughter, whom he drew suddenly and strongly 
toward him. ‘* The Gospel says,’’ he continued in an 
altered and solemn tone, ‘they twain shall be one;’ but 
how can that be when the heart of one is in daily com- 
munion with her Maker and Redeemer, and the other 
is in rebellion against him? No! The world and the 
authority of man may pronounce them husband and 
wife, but one, in the sight of Heaven, they cannot be. 
You know my doctrine. I forbear to give name to 
such a relation; but I shudder to think that my 
daughter, my Isabel—’’ and his utterance was again 
stopped. He strained het convulsively to his bosom, 
with the frantic earnestness of one who had snatched 
his only child from the jaws of a lion, or the brink of 
an awful precipice, and only ejaculated, at intervals, 
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‘‘But Heaven is merciful! May he accomplish for 
thee the prayer of thy faith!’’ and it was sometime 
before either had regained sufficient composure to 
resume the conversation. 

. * » - * * 

We will not attempt to exhibit further that solemn 
parting interview, nor the mirthful scenes of the 
hall. We could not fairly represent the feelings 
involved in the one, and have no desire to return to 
the other. Enough has been detailed, to give us 
some adequate notion of the characters before us. 

The conversation of father H. and Isabella, the 
substance of which, if not with verbal accuracy, 
we have endeavored to present, reveals several things 
worthy of notice. We see that pious girl, under 
the restraint of an enlightened conscience, hesitating 
long in the step she was about to take, and strug- 
gling against the feelings common to humanity. 
The rank and ancestral honors of the youthful suit- 
or’s family, his own high promise, and rising am- 
bition, and yet more, perhaps, his winning manners, 
and delicate flattery, having captivated the fancy of 
the less experienced Isabella, opened thereby a 
ready access to the heart. We see her, however, 
in the act of yielding, not surrendering, her good 
conscience, but making compact therewith, on the 
faith of promise voluntarily given, that she should 
find no discouragement to her religious life. We 
see her fully persuading herself into the hope, as 
doubtless every pious maiden in similar circum- 
stances does, that she will soon win her husband on 
from the approval to the practice of piety; and thus 
they will be able to fulfill the holy conditions and 
purity of that relation, even according to the exalted 
sentiments of her revered father, whose judgment, 
in regard to the doctrines of the Bible, she is accus- 
tomed to consider as unerring. 

Whether the refined views of father H. be fully 
warranted by the letter of the Scripture; or whether 
they may not seem too transcendental ever to be- 
come practicable, we do not pretend to say. We 
think, however, it may at least be doubted whether 
ecclesiastical authorities which have relaxed their 
regulations on this subject, in conformity with what 
they are pleased to denominate the advancing lib- 
erality of the age, have not in fact been herein 
retrograding in their doctrine and practice of Chris- 
tianity. 

* #* * * * * 

But let us follow Isabella in the work of convert- 
ing a husband engrossed with the vanities, and 
accustomed to the common license of men of his 
class in the world. She soon found she had a task 
peculiarly difficult, and purposed to proceed with 
caution. She would not offend his refinement and 
liberality by a puritanical rigidity, but would win 
him by the attractive gentleness of religion. She 
would not alarm him by a revelation of her ulti- 
mate object, but would lead him, unsuspecting and 
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gradual, into a new mode of life. In order to gain 
his entire confidence, and to establish herself fully in 
the control of his heart, she would at first use a 
prudent compliance, to a certain extent, with his 
tastes and habits. It is not possible, however, to 
come in daily contact with the fashionable world, 
and not yield something to its charms, and more to 
its authority. ‘The power of fascination, which had 
at first bewildered her imagination, began to steal 
insensibly over her spirit with a kind of transforming 
influence. The desire of convivial excitement, 
which, once indulged, becomes like the inebriate’s 
thirst, sought renewed gratification with increasing 
ardor. ‘The house of prayer became less attractive 
than the gay assemblage, though she perceived it 
not, and excused her neglect of the former in favor 
of the latter, by the necessities of her relation, and 
the “claims of society.”’ By the same plea she 
reconciled herself to practices, which in her father’s 
house she would have feared to touch. She soon 
learned to join in the innocent amusement of cards, 
and thought it no harm. She learned to quaff her 
quota of champagne with a grace that merited 
applause, and thought it only a mark of higher life. 
She learned to delight with an Epicurean gusto in 
the gratification of the palate, and would maintain, 
with an Epicurean logic, the superiority of shell-fish 
to land flesh, and did not perceive in all this, any 
lack of feminine delicacy. 

These are some of the changes wrought in the 
character of Isabella in one short year, so gradual 
as to be imperceptible to her. She flattered herself 
that she was abiding steadfast in the faith, un- 
changed in all, save that her views were somewhat 
expanded by a juster liberality, till she was ready to 
accuse herself of having been previously under the 
domination of a bigotry which forbade her to esti- 
mate the many virtues of the world. 

But neither was the change only on her part. 
On the anniversary of their nuptials, the fond hus- 
band recalled to her notice the manifest influence 
of her Christian temper on his character. He con- 
sidered himself in many respects a reformed man, 
and encouraged her to continue in the ways of piety. 
Gradually did her gentleness gain upon his nature, 
till, in the course of another year, the change be- 
came so marked as to attract the attention of all. 
His friends, however, instead of recognizing an 
approximation to a Christian life, saw only a dete- 
rioration from the ancient pride and spirit of the 
family. They rallied, they scoffed, they threatened 
him, but to no purpose. At length an incident 
occurring, in which they thought he had not main- 
tained, with becoming spirit, the honor of the name, 
he was, in the heat of their indignation, disowned 
and irrevocably banished from their presence. 

At this time the tide of emigration was setting 
strong toward the opening fields of Texas. He re- 
solved to throw himself, with his wife and little ones, 
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into the moving current, and seek for them a home 
far from kindred and native land. Let us at least 
hopé, that in those western wilds, as in a prepared 
sanctuary, Isabella would at length realize the 


accomplishment of her faith and prayers. 


* * x * * * 


We turn now to the other members of this fam- 
ily, lately moving in unbroken harmony, and, in all 
worldly circumstances, happy almost beyond the 
lot of mortals. 

This first calamity touched the heart of Col. A. 
with a brief sadness. Fortune seemed to have 
stricken him in his most sensitive part, as if to show 
her power to sport with man’s hopes against his 
boasted security. 
ments of honor and manly pride, he had thought 
the education of his sons perfect. 
therefore, in this, was a disgrace he had little ex- 
pected. But his spirits were still elastic, and grief 
was soon expelled by the near approach of another 
event which suffered no shade of gloomy reflection. 

The idol daughter—the pride of his life—who for 
ten years past had reigned in the world of fashion 
with the tyranny and caprice of an acknowledged 
belle, now in the ripening beauty and chastened 
elegance of her twenty-fifth year, more queen-like 
than ever, Clarence A. was arrayed in her bridal 
vestments, submissive to the hand of the gallant 
Major F. The reader’s imagination will readily 
conceive the: decorations and splendor that visited 


Gregory Hall, to give to the expected solemnities a ¢ 


It is sufficient to know that Col. 
A. considered this the crowning point of his earthly 
felicity, and resolved that the array of circumstance 
and pomp should adequately express the occasion 


fitting reception. 


which his plenitude of wealth could celebrate but 


once in his life. 


And Major F.—was he brave? was he wealthy? } 


was he chivalrous? was he ambitious? Enough 


that he was the accepted suitor of Clarence A., to } 
know that in all these, and in whatsoever else was } 


deemed a virtue, he excelled his numerous and dis- 
tinguished competitors. 
* * + ” 


* ” 


As a victor in his 
triumphal return laden with spoils, the young hus- 


The grand era was past. 


band led the joyous procession of friends, who hon- 
ored him with their attendance, to his paternal 
residence. The journey was, perhaps, two-thirds 
accomplished. As they were entering a little town, 
situate on the bank of a small river, beyond which, 
ona neighboring plantation, a sister and other im- 
patient friends were awaiting their arrival, looking 
down the street, Major F. saw at a distance a man, 
between whom and himself there existed an irrecon- 
ciled feud. He ordered the coachman to stop, leaped 
from his seat and demanded the whip, observing, 
with apparent nonchalance, that he “must give that 
scoundrel a horse-whipping,’’ and marched off with 


In all that pertained to senti- { 


To have failed, ; 
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: the air of one who rejoiced in this early opportunity 


to demonstrate to the eyes of his wife that his char- 
acter as a “gentleman’’ should be unquestioned, 
and in his keeping ‘honor’? was safe. The enemy 
halted and coolly expected his approach. No word 
was spoken. One raised the lash, the other his 
pistol. Ere the uplifted hand could descend, the 
fatal lead pierced his vitals, and a spectacle to all, he 
gave one rending shriek, one spasmodic leap into the 
air, and fell breathless to the earth. O, the shock of 
untold horror! the sudden blight, and the wave of 
unutterable woe that seemed to bury her soul! and 
then the rage of unappeasable anguish that met the 
heart of that bridal widow! ask me not to describe 
it! 

-The nuptial procession is become a funereal train, 
though waiting and eager friends, who now chide 
their tardy motions as they see them approach, 
know it not. Foremost, the bounding sister comes 
forth to greet a happy brother, and receives instead 
a bleeding corpse. Reader, dost thou expect me to 
say that reception house was filled with lamentation, 
and weeping, and sorrow? Nay! there is a madness 
which is not grief; there is a raving cry for revenge 
which hath not tears. There is a burning power of 
passion which dries the fountains of the soul, and 
But to see this maddening 
thirst of revenge excited in the breast of gentle 
woman over the lifeless and bleeding body of a 
brother—to see it flashing from her eyes, agitating 


sears its tenderness. 


her limbs, and bursting in imprecations from her 
livid lips—we turn from the painful spectacle. 
* ~ * * * * 
Father H., now trembling on the verge of the 
grave, felt his desire yearly increasing to see his 
Isabella once more. Her letters had been less fre- 
quent of late, and for this he found a ready excuse 
in the accumulating duties of a rising family. She 
was his only earthly care. 
What time his thoughts were not in heaven, they 
were with her in her western home. In imagina- 


} tion he saw her gather the little ones around her 


nightly, to instruct them in lessons of piety and 
direct their infant minds to the Lamb of God. He 
saw the converted father listening with devout grat- 
itude to their simple questions, or leading his little 
family in their morning and evening devotions, with 
the reverence of one who had learned the true dig- 
nity of his station. He would visit them once more, 
and be comforted together with them before he 
should go hence for ever. 

To resolve was, with him, to execute. Though 
passing through a strange country, he soon found he 
was not wholly among strangers. Scattered west- 
ward, he met everywhere the children of his spiritual 
labors, who welcomed him as a messenger from 
heaven. His presence under their roofs they re- 
ceived as an earnest of prosperity and future bless- 
ings; and they delighted to show to their children 
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the man they had such reason to honor and love. 
The renewal of these friendships, and such tokens of 
affection from the dispersed members of his flock, 
seemed like entering already upon the final reward 
of his labors and faithfulness. One earthly hope 
and one desire remained. And each repetition of 
the joys that met him and cheered him on his way, 
served but to quicken his heart to a livelier antici- 
pation of that which awaited him. 
* * * * * * 

The days of weary travel were at length accom- 
plished. The veteran itinerant reined up his steed 
before a rustic dwelling, to which he had been 
directed as the residence of W. A. His arrival was 
evidently unexpected, for the daughter, which should 
have flown to his arms, did not appear. A feeling 
of sadness, whether of disappointment or foreboding, 
weighed on his spirit as he walked solitary across 
the yard, unwelcomed by the loved ones whom he 
longed to embrace. A couple of little boys, that 
were playing in the sand, looked timidly at him, and 
when he endeavored to speak to them, ran round 
the house toward the ‘‘quarters.’”’ As he reached 
the door a servant came out, but she was a stranger 
to him. 

‘Is your mistress at home?’’ he inquired. 

** No, sir; missey not at home dis day, I warrant 
you.”’ 

“She is at the camp meeting, I presume?’’ said 
the old man; for he had passed a camp meeting a 
few miles back, and had learned there, it was on the 
land of his son-in-law. 

‘No, massa; she are not at dat camp meeting, 
when are such a ball as dat great one in town dis 
night. And aren’t missey Isabel the prettiest lady 
there! I dressed her myself with these hands. And 
when she were gotten on all that riggin’ what 
massa just got from Orleans, and they say it come 
away from some other big place, they calls Parry 
or France. May be as you know, massa, whar that 
are; but I was ‘raised’ in Orleans, and have seed 
the big ladies goin’ to the balls many a time, but I 
never seed one so splendid and so pretty as—;’’ she 
held up her breath, seeing the stranger turning to 
leave. 

“IT have mistaken the direction they gave me,”’ 
said he. ‘ This is not the house I wished to find.” 
He was at first so shocked, he could not sooner 
interrupt her lingo; but having recovered from the 
sudden emotion, and fully persuaded that he was 
mistaken, was in the act to move away, when, rec- 
ollecting the name the servant had used, fear again 
flashed across his mind, and he hesitated. 

“Did you call the name of your mistress Isa- 
bella?’’ he asked. 


‘* Yes, massa, I calls her missey Isabel, and some- 


times—”’ 
‘‘And your master’s name?”’ 
“His name are W. A. Don’t every body know 
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massa W. and missey Isabel?” It was enough. 
The dreadful reality broke upon him. He sunk 
back upon a bench. He felt as if it would have 
been relief to have wept, or groaned aloud, but his 
heart had no power to move. Only a cold shudder, 
as in the arbor on that nuptial night, went through 
his frame, and he sat stiff and motionless. 

The kind-hearted negress, seeing the distress of 
the stranger, brought him into the house, and offered 
him water and refreshments. Being a little recov- 
ered, he inquired if there was a boy on the premises 
that could go for her mistress. 

“Yes, massa, Pomp can go them five miles 
mighty quick; but you mustn’t spec’ see missus 
dis night till clean day to-morrow. I know how she 
sticks it at them balls with all them fine gen’lemenu 
round her.’’ 

“Be quiet, girl, if you please, and call Pomp for 
me.’’ He would gladly have stilled her, for her 
words went like daggers to his heart. 

Pomp soon made his appearance, bowing and 
crouching, with his hat under his arm. 

‘Pompey!’ said the old man. 

“ Yes, sah, massa.’’ 

‘* Will you go to town for me this evening?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, massa.’’ 

“Can you go quick? I am in haste.’’ 

‘* Yes, massa.”’ 

*‘Go to your mistress, then, Pompey, and ask her 
if she wants to see her father.”’ 

“Yes, massa;’’ and Pompey bowed himself out. 

“QO, old massa!”’ cried the negress. ‘“ You miss 
Isabel’s father! How missus will fly to see her old 
father! When massa W. fust bought me, when he 
had fust came to this country, and I had just came 
from Orleans—and p’raps as he had a liking for 
Orleans niggers; howasever that mout be, I know 
he paid fifty dollars more for dis critter than for ary 
nigger what were sold that day—missey Isabel used 
to talk so much then of her dear pa, and her poor pa; 
and every time the ‘circuit rider’ came round and 
stopped here, they talked so much of that dear, good 
old father! O, old massa! I b’longed too then, and 
was a good Methodist then, and I thought, O, if I 
could only wonst see that angel of an old man!’’ 
And she affected to hide the tears which did not 
start. “And now tank God, I lived to see the day! 
tank God, for brought my dear old massa so far to 
see missey Isabel, and massa, and the children, and 
dese poor niggers! But the preachers don’t come 
here no more; never since massa W. went off to 
that buffalo chase and were gone three days, and 
came home again, and didn’t get nothin’ at last, 
and I told missus so afore he started; I know’d he 
couldn’t shoot them critters: he never seemed kind 
to missus any more, nor the babies, till missey 
Isabel, she begins to go to them big parties with him, 
and all the dances and balls; and if you could wonst 
see her fixed up in all that new gear from Orleans 
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188 THE 
or Parry, O, old massa, she look so fine, ’twould do 
your old heart good;’’ and her brightening expres- 
sion*showed that the delight she manifested, and 
fancied she was imparting, was not feigned. The 
old man had to motion her quiet again, for even the 
patience of apathy was well nigh exhausted. He 
requested to be left alone, and to be served siniply 


with some tea for his supper. 
-” * a * 


* » 


Solitary and waiting! O, the sense of utter deso- 
lation that reigned in that breast! He tried to pray: 


the He 


recalled the precious promises of the word: faith 


heavens seemed as brass over his head. 
seemed dead. He remembered her youthful piety: 
hope revived. The rattling words of the negress 
rang in his ears again: his faint hopes vanished, and 
he sat down to count the heavy moments requisite 
for his daughter’s return. 

He sought, at length, through the open window, 
The 


seemed the reflection of his inner self. 


scene without 
Dark clouds, 
which had been gathering fast toward sunset, now 


to inhale a fresher breath. 


overspread the heavens, drear and murky. ‘The air 


was motionless. Here and there a straggling beam 
of starlight was struggling downward through the 
gloom, to redouble, by its sympathy, his sense of 
loneliness and woe. NHestrained his ear to catch the 
sound of a distant hoof, but in vain. ‘The stillness 
and the darkness were awful. ‘The spell of a mighty 
dread was upon him, and he feared to move. 

Chide not, Christian reader, this ancient servant 
of the cross, for any lack of steadfastness or abiding 
trust in his God. None has a deeper trust than had 
he at that moment. But none, save he who has 
proved the strength and quenchless ardor of a fath- 
er’s love, can know how like a blight upon his soul 
fell this sudden extinction of his final hope. 

Ten o’clock came, and brought him a new disap- 
In momentary expectation, he watched 
the weary hours. ‘Twelve o’clock—the daughter yet 
Two o’clock—and his solitude was un- 
broken. He labored to prolong his vigils, but a 


drowsiness gradually stole over his senses, and he 


pointment. 


delayed. 


sank upon the couch in profound forgetfulness of his 
sufferings. 
* * ” + 


* 7 


Isabella—why cid she not hasten to a father’s 
embrace? Her conduct may seem, to some, strange: 
it may seem unnatural; nevertheless, [ must record 
the facts as I have learned them. 

By the unquiet stimulus of a conscience but half 
consenting to her vanity, she was urged into every 
excess of gayety and effort to please. She soon 
found that, with her endowments of person and of 
mind, it was no difficult task to establish herself, in 
the phrase of adulatory cant, ‘queen of hearts.” 
The incense of a strange homage became grateful 
to her senses; and she took a cruel delight in sport- 


ing with the crowd of obsequious flatterers that 
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thronged her presence. It was in the midst of a 
scene like this she was met by the message of honest 
With an electric start she rushed from the 
Overwhelmed with shame, she 


Pompey. 
room in confusion. 
dared not come into the presence of that venerable 
man in that gay attire. Little to be envied was that 
night with her, filled rather with dread than remorse— 
more occupied with regrets than repentance. O,how 
the world will harden the heart, despite our best in- 


tentions! 


* a - * * * 


The morning was considerably advanced when 
father H. was awakened by the sound of approach- 
ing wheels. His deep slumbers had refreshed him, 
and he was calm. He had risen from his couch, and 
was leaning against the window, where the fresh 
morning air came in laden with the fragrance of the 
sweetbrier and the jasmine, when his door opened 
gently, and Isabella stood betore him. ‘The meeting 
was in silence and unutterable pain of heart. It was 
long before he could either speak freely, or find relief 
in tears. Her manner was forced and almost formal. 
Though they suffered together, during his residence 
with her, hours of tearless anguish, he yet had the 
consolation to see his daughter often melted to pen- 
itence, abjuring her follies, praying earnestly for for- 
giveness, and craving, as it were her last hope, his 
blessing upon her, and his intercession. 

The old man’s stay was briefer than he had in- 
tended, and more painful than he had believed him- 
self capable to endure; and bitter was the lamenta- 
tion of his soul as he looked, for the last time, on 
the face of her who had for years constituted his 
only hope and only concern of earth. ‘Would to 
God, my daughter,’’ he uttered, in broken sentences, 
“would to God, thou wert resting with me in that 
peaceful vale beside the ashes of thy mother! Would 
I had laid thee down in the soft sleep of death, in thy 
youthful innocence and purity! Then would thy 
spirit be happy, and even now attending my approach 
to the paradise of God. But, ah! thou hast brought 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Deso- 
late and comfortless, I pray only for strength to carry 
me to that consecrated spot in which repose the ashes, 
Isabella, my daughter, of thy mother. I charge thee, 
think sometimes of us two in heaven.’? The part- 
ing, as the meeting, was in silence. The farewells 
were unsaid; and when they mutually turned, after 
he was mounted, to look a last look in each other’s 
face, a still deeper pang went through the old man’s 
heart, which would have brought him to dismount, 
and lay down his life where she stood, but his horse 
was already in motion, and he had no power to re- 
strain him. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


—————ee eee 


TuereE are other idols than those of wood, or brass, 
or stone. 
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HOPE EVER. 


BY MRS. DUMONT. 


O, THou, whose spirit dark and worn, is shaken 
With dim perplexing doubts, and fainting dread— 
Deeming thyself of light and heaven forsaken, 
Lift up in trust thy bowed and sinking head. 
Thou hast, for guide, life’s fading splendors taken— 
All is not darkness, though their glare is fled. 


As the bewildered traveler, sadly turning 
From wandering night-fires, lifts at last his eye 
To some clear star, in quiet radiance burning 
From its high watch-tower in the vaulted sky, 
And now his course by that true light discerning 
Joys on his way, though dark shades o’er it lie; 


While mid the calm that all his spirit filleth, 
His quickened sense, from each wild blossom near, 

Notes the sweet scents the heavy night distilleth, 
And tones, before unheard, awake his ear— 

Some sigh /Kolian the soft leaves that thrilleth, 
Some silvery streamlet murmuring low but clear; 


So he, that thus, life’s glittering lures resigning, 
With solemn questioning turns to truth’s pure 
light— 
The eternal lamp on man’s dim pathway shining, 
Through time’s dark watches still serenely bright, 
Shall journey on in peace, still unrepining, 
Though desert glooms stretch far upon his sight; 


And, mid the hush of passion and of folly, 
Shali hear, through all the troubled jar of earth, 
Low under-tones of music, soft and holy, 
That from the chords of love and hope have birth; 
While pale, meek flowers, that bloom but for the 
lowly, 
Shed round his feet a sense of odorous worth. 








THE SLANDERER. 


BY A. HILL. 


“ Their throat is an open sepulchre: with their tongues they 
have used deceit: the poison of asps is under their lips.” 
Sr. Pavt. 
“ The tongue is a fire—a world of iniquity.”—Sr. James. 


O come not near him! his foul breath will cleave 
To thee as Egypt’s filthy plague cleaves to 

Her sons. The sarcophagus that contains 

The lothsome body, putrid with disease, 

Is not more foul than is the slanderer’s throat. 
His tongue, accustom’d to deceit, can coin 
Such honeyed words, that, ere you are aware, 
You’ll find yourself within a serpent’s coils, 
And he, vile monster, hissing in your face. 


His bosom boils with such a heliish rage, 
That language scorches on his fiery lip: © 
*Tis thus the venom of his crafty soul 
Stings, like the death-pang of the hated asp. 
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The highway robber and the prowling thief 
Are saints in virtue, when compar’d with him; 
For they afflict the body—he the soul: 

They steal the purse; but he the precious name. 


Whate’er is holy, excellent, or good, 

He treads profanely ’neath his cursed feet. 
The injured sensibilities of men, 

The grief and sorrow that misfortunes bring, 
And disappointment incident to all, 

Affords rich food for appetite like his. 

His most engaging smiles are fraught with death: 
He kisses, but to stab thee to thy heart. 

The peaceful village and the quiet home, 
The choicest circle, the selectest friends, 

Are chang’d at once by his polluting touch. 
He breathes upon the flowers, and they die, 
As if a winter’s frost had fallen on them. 


The gushing fountains of the heart, that rise 
Respondent to another’s woe, in tears 

Recoil, as if the icy hand of death 

Had met them on their way, and drove them back. 
All honest motive he repels, and stamps 

Each harmless action with some dark design. 

He makes the heart of innocence to bleed, 

Then, with a fiendish grin, looks on and smiles. 


O, if there be on earth the duplicate 
Of that dark place, where damned spirits dwell, 
It is his breast; for there the nestling brood 
Of hell find residence! 

A fiery sea, 
Swept by ten thousand storms, his bosom is— 
A frightful flame, where oft, in fury, burn 
Malignant passions, kindled from below— 
Incarnate devil! locomotive hell! 


iw ete 


THE OLD PICTURE. 
Ir had hung on the wall for many a year, 
And its dark-looking features were strikingly seen; 





To me it became a grim object of fear, 

More terrific than mortal would ever have been. 
The picture I always expected to see, 

When up stairs on an errand by grandmama sent, 
Like the statue of fable, nod gravely at me, 

With a thoughtful, mischievous, malicious intent. 
I would call up courage and quicken my pace, 

Resolved, but in vain, not to see it at all; : 
For, dead to my feelings, the much dreaded face 

Still looked down upon me from the side of the wall. 
The senseless canvas that excited my fear, 

No power to hurt me had ever possessed; 
But never I thought that the terror it bore 

Proceeded alone from my own maddened breast. 
I think of the picture, when prone to invest 

Some temptation with ills that were never its own; 
In a world of illusions it surely is best 

That the wiles of the fancy be thoroughly known. 

Emma CHARLOTTE. 
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NOTICES. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCT- 
ETY,—We have been favored with a copy of the last 
Report of the American Bible Society, from which it 
appears that the year just closed has been one of signal 


prosperity. We are gratified to learn that, for some- 





2 


time past, there has been an unusual readiness among 
seamen, boatmen, and emigrants to receive the word of : 


life, and that, throughout the land, there is an increased 
demand for the Bible as a school book. Not the least 
valuable of the labors of this society is the preparation 
of Bibles for the blind. Any one who reads the reports 


destitution which exists in some parts of the country. 
Very numerous and valuable have been the Society’s 
grants to prisons, benevolent societies, colleges, mis- 
sions, and private individuals. In some cases, it has 
made grants of money, to aid in the translation and dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures abroad. 

The Bible Society is one of those grand schemes in 
which all Protestant Christians can unite; and its influ- 
ence in producing harmony and good will among the 
Churches is by no means of inconsiderable importance. 
But whilst all denominations cheerfully co-operate in 
accomplishing its glorious designs, no one seems to ex- 
ert itself with energy; and perhaps we can account for 
this fact without difficulty. We have often heard the 
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> with all its rich revelations, and placed in the hands of 


a fellow immortal. Will you do it? By placing fifty 
cents a week in a suitable place, you can have it come 
out a Bible in China, Hindostan, or Africa, throwing 
around it light over physical, intellectual, and moral 
fields, pointing benighted men to God, and duty, and 
Christ, and heaven. 

Do you tremble for your country? Distribute the 
Bible. Are our civil liberties in danger? It will pre- 
serve them by teaching equal rights on the authority of 
God, and enforcing them by eternal sanctions. The cor- 


; ner-stone of Bible morality is, ‘* Whatsoever ye would 
of this institution, will be astonished at the amount of ° 


that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
Do you dread a dissolution of the Union from the 


, influence of faction, or the conflicting interests of dis- 


eevee 


tant sections? Send out the Bible, and it will weave a 
common cord around contending parties, and make 
them love as brethren. Do you fear the progress of 
immorality? Circulate the Scriptures, which throw 
around virtue the charms of heaven, and kindle around 
vice the fires of hell. Do you anticipate a period of 


> darkness, predicted by prophecy, and betokened by 


Providence? Scatter the holy Oracles; and when the 


> darkness covers the earth, there will be light in your 
» dwellings. 


remark, that what is the business of all is the business of ° 


none. Almost every other eleemosynary society has 
some Church to whose sympathies and patronage it has 
peculiar claims; but the Bible Society has no special 
friend. We rejoice, however, to see that it annually 
receives a large amount in the form of bequests. But 
its chief reliance is upon its agents, who appear to be, 
generally, men of great energy and perseverance. The 


two able and worthy brethren who are operating for it } 


in this region, Messrs. Strickland and Mitchell, are, we 
learn, successfully prosecuting their labors. 
had the pleasure of attending some of the meetings held 
by the former, and observing the zeal, tempered with 
prudence, and the power, mingled with pathos, with 
which he advocated his holy cause. We congratulate 
the Society upon the appointment of these agents. 

We know not how to close this brief notice, without 
expressing our surprise that the Bible is not distributed 
a thousand times as rapidly as it is. Is it any less pre- 
cious to the human soul than when it was worth a thou- 
sand dollars a voluame—any less dear than when a man 
would give his whole fortune for one of its pages—any 
less important than when a neighborhood, at the hour 
of midnight, would gather secretly in some cellar, and 
dig up, from a deep subterranean excavation, the holy 
If, when the Bible 
was worth five hundred dollars a copy, and a dollar was 
equivalent to three dollars at the present day, it had 


volume, to read its blessed news? 


been announced, in a pious Protestant assembly, at St. 
Paul's, that copies could be obtained in any quantity at 
thirty cents a piece, what would have been the result! 
Could a statement of the means and intelligence of 
these United States, together with the facilities we en- 
joy for making and distributing the Bible, be drawn up, 
and then, in a parallel column, the amount given for 
that object be set down, what reason should we have to 
blush! Reader, by simply dropping thirty cents in a 
basket every Sabbath, with a suitable request, you can 
have it go to New York and come out a Bible, and you 
can have that Bible sent to any quarter of the country, 


We have } 
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We perteive that the ladies, in many places, have 
organized female Bible societies. Although we do not 
like to see the tender sex often step forward into the 
public gaze, yet we conceive that there are reasons why 
they should, especially in large towns, aid in circula- 
ting the Bible. They can find access where the other 
sex cannot, particularly in the chamber of sickness, the 
home of distress, and among female servants and ap- 
prentices everywhere. 


THE Lire oF FAITH, in T'hree Parts: embracing 
some of the Scripturai Principles or Doctrines of 
Faith, the Power or Effects of Faith in the Regulation 
of Man's Inward Nature, and the Relation of Faith to 
the Divine Guidance. By T’'homas C. Upham. Bos- 
ton: Waite, Pierce & Co.—This is a work kindred in 
character to the “Interior Life.” It embodies, indeed, 
many of the statements and principles there given. We 
have not had time to peruse it, but have no doubt of its 
excellence. The name of the author is a sufficient 
guaranty of its clearness, its correctness, and its ten- 
dency to promote holiness. 


THE NORMAL TEACHER: containing an Improved 
System of Illustrative Teaching, with Moral Readings. 
By Albert Picket, sen., and John W. Picket, M. D., 
LI. D. Cincinnati: J. Ernst.—This is a great im- 
provement upon the common spelling-book. It intro- 
duces the child, by a very natural manner, into the first 
principles of grammar, exercises him in tracing deriv- 
ative words to their primitives, in forming compound 
words, &c. The moral lessons are very attractive and 
useful. It is a philosophical school book, and we rec- 
ommend it to all teachers. 


Our Times. A Sermon. By Rev. William M. 
Daily, A. M.—This is a timely, able, and spirited dis- 
The writer first enumerates our national bless- 
ings, noticing particularly the fertility of our soil, the 
salubrity of our climate, the civil and religious liberties 
secured by our excellent Constitution, and the peace we 
have so loftg enjoyed with all nations. He next adverts 
to some of the evils which afflict and threaten us, 
namely, the influx of foreign population, the prevalence 


course. 
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of a lawless spirit, and the tendency to idleness and 
extravagance. He closes by suggesting two remedies 
against all our woes, to wit: education and religion. 
He notices, particularly, among the means of applying 
these remedies, the circulation of the Bible, and the 
multiplication of Sabbath schools. 

As may be imagined, the discourse is rather discur- 
sive; but it will be found full of profitable suggestions, 
made in a humble but manly tone. As a specimen of 
the style of the author, we quote the following. We 
have no space for farther extracts: 

“ The abuse of the press. This is an evil prevailing 
to an alarming extent. Not the freedom of the press, 
but its abuse. The press is a mighty power, capable of 
great good in its freedom, but capable of great evil in 
its abuse. The freedom of the press we shall ever de- 
fend as one of the brightest featares of our republic; 
yet we are equally bound to declaim against the delete- 
rious influences of an abuse of the press. The abuse 
to which we refer, is exemplified in a wholesale detrac- 
tion and slander of both public and private character— 
in that rancor which prevails and is manifested by one 
party against another. The suffrages of a free people, 
in the choice of their rulers, is considered one of the 
safeguards of our liberties. But while the ultra parti- 
san press is chiefly intent on blackening the characters 
of all who may differ with them, what becomes of the 
freedom of elections? But we will not enlarge, only 
to say, we, the people, we who have ‘come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this,’ must regulate this matter. 
There is so much of self in the world, that men will 
cater to popular appetite; so that the demand among 
the people for such writings must be diminished; then 
the supply will cease. God has said, ‘Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the rulers of thy people.’ Yet it is true, 
‘when the wicked bear rule, the land mourneth.’ So 
that corruption should be exposed, both in governments 
and in individuals. But we deprecate this indiscrimi- 
nate abuse and detraction of public and private charac- 
ter, so common with demagogues. 

‘**In this connection, we would just refer to the abuse 
of the periodical press, by the publication of vulgar 
and profane anecdotes, and vulgar tales of vulgar fic- 
tion, which can only tend to taint and corrupt the young, 
by destroying the tone of moral feeling, and rendering 
familiar the hideous face of vice. The religious press 
is not altogether free from censure. ‘There is too little 
love—ioo much party strife. 

‘‘Having said this much of the abuse of the press, 
we dismiss the subject by saying, that we regard the 
unrestrained freedom of the press, when wielded in the 
cause of truth and virtue, as one of the greatest safe- 
guards to free institutions; and hence our anxiety to see 
it reformed from all abuses. We do not wish to see it 
employed as an instrument to scatter, broadcast, the 
seeds of hemlock and nightshade throughout the land.” 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT continues to visit us. The 
contents of the last number are: ‘‘ Perverse Estimates 
of Human Life, by Rev. Samuel B. Swain; The Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, by Rev. R. W. Allen.” This 
periodical, which has heretofore been published by Rev. 
Richard S. Rust, A. M., its editor, will hereafter be 
published by Samuel Chism, Worcester, Mass. It will, 
however, continue under the editorial supervision of 
Mr. Rust, who assures his readers that no pains will be 
spared to make the second volume “ more valuable and 
interesting than the first.”’ 
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JoHN BEMO, THE SEMINOLE.—We had the pleasure, 
last night, of hearing, in Wesley chapel, from this 
young man, a brief sketch of his life. He is a Semi- 
nole Indian, and was born about twenty-one years since 
in Florida. When quite young his father took him to 
St. Augustine, where his tribe were accustomed to sell 
their furs. In the streets of that city his father met 
with an old and familiar friend of the same tribe—King 
Philip. After exchanging salutations, these attached ac- 
quaintances repaired to a grog-shop, or, as John de- 
scribes it, “‘a poison-shop, where they hang the red 
curtain behind the door.” After drinking freely, they 
quarreled, and were pushed fighting into the street, 
where, for a long time, they were the sport of a crowd 
of white men, who gathered around them. Having 
fought to exhaustion, they sank down, gory with wounds, 
upon the pavement slippery with their blood. When 
they had somewhat recovered from their fatigue, the 
whites, by signs and taunts, provoked them again to 
combat. The second engagement was more protracted 
and bloody than the first. At length John’s father fell, 
and King Philip, after staggering a few paces, fell also. 
The crowd now dispersed, and John took a seat by the 
head of his father upon the bloody pavement, weeping 
and begging to go home; but the father made no re- 
sponse. Toward evening, however, he arose, and silent 
and staggering, led his son to a deserted house on the 
shore, where he lay down, and placed by his side his 
boy, who was still begging to return home. In the 
morning the child arose and found his father dead. 
He remained seated by his side, and weeping, until 
some persons came with a wagon, dragged the corpse 
into the woods and buried it. Upon the grave John 
seated himself to weep over his father, and think 
of his mother. But soon, becoming alarmed, he started 
to look for King Philip, to take him home. He found 
that the chief had gone. What was he to do? He 
had heard that all white men, except the William Penn 
men, were enemies to the Indians. He walked the 
streets, and looked into every lane, and habitation, and 
store, but could see no broad hats. In several windows, 
as he walked through the town, he saw cakes and 
loaves; but, though pinched with hunger, he dare not 
ask for them. Walking down to the beach in despair, 
a sailor met him, invited him on board a vessel, and 
gave hima biscuit. Atthis he wasastonished. ‘Why,’ 
thought he, “here is one good white man, who is not 
‘a broad hat.’” Presently others came around him, 
and treated him with equal kindness. He counted 
them, and found there were eight. ‘ Now,” said he 
within himself, “if ever I get home, I will tell my na- 
tion that there are eight good white men beside the Wil- 
liam Penn men, and that I have seen them all.”” An in- 
terpreter was brought on board, through whom he was 
informed that, if he would stay in the vessel, he might 
go round to Key West, and afterward return home. 
To this he assented. Next morning he woke up and 
saw nothing but sea and sky. ‘ Ah!” thought he, “this 
may be the way to go home, but it does not look like it.” 
He sailed from port to port for many years, and visited 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. At length he became much 
distressed on account of his sins. Day by day his agony 
increased until he became unable to do any thing but 
mourn. An old pious sailor inquired into his case, and 
found that he was convicted. ‘Don’t grieve so,” said 
he, “your Savior has died for you—for all. You are 
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young, and have had no opportunities of doing much 
wickedness. I committed many and grievous sins; but 
when I went to Jesus, he forgave them all. He will for- 
give yours.” After much reflection, he went into the 
hold of the ship to seek his Savior. ‘When I sank 
down upon my knees,” said he, “there was a great 
world of light. In the distance was a very beautiful, 
smiling image, and I called to it, but it would not come. 
It pointed to my feet. On looking down I saw all my 
sins—every little boy that I had fought with, every bad 
word I had said, every thing, all around me. I wept 
and prayed for forgiveness. I took up one sin and held 
it up, and said, ‘My Jesus, I did this: will you forgive 
me?’ and another, and said likewise, and so on, until I 
felt that all were forgiven. Then my Savior made a 
door in my bosom and entered in. I then went on deck 
and told what the Lord had done for me. The sailors 
gathered around me and wept at my words; and I want- 
ed to open the door in my breast to let them peep in 
and see my Jesus. God has been my father from that 
time.”” He would have returned to his mother long 
since, but for the Florida war. After sailing several 
years, he met, in Philadelphia, with a mariner’s preach- 
er, who persuaded him to attend a school among the 


, 


Friends. Here he remained a year, and learned to read. 
He then proceeded to rejoin his people, who had been 
removed to their new home in the west, when he found 
them in great want and distress. Upon inquiring for 
his relatives, he ascertained that they had been killed 
in the war. He commenced laboring in the Sabbath 
school, the day school, and the pulpit, but found it ne- 
cessary to quit these labors of love for the purpose of 
going east to make an appeal to the whites, that he might 
obtain food and raiment to preserve the Seminoles from 
starvation. He succeeded in raising four thousand dol- 
lars for this object, which was converted chiefly into 
goods, and shipped. The vessel in which it was sent 
was sunk, the goods being uninsured. Thus he was 
compelled to renew his appeals. 

There were several things pretty clearly developed, 
incidentally, in the course of the young man’s address: 

1. The unjustifiable character of the war upon the 
Seminoles: in which $50,000,000 were consumed, and 
many valuable lives lost. 

2. The warmth of attachment felt by the savage 
heart. ‘* When,” said he, ‘‘a white man loses his wife, 
he sheds a few tears, feels sorry a few days, and wears 
crape on his hat a month or so, and all is over; but 
when a Seminole loses his companion, he buries her in 
front of his wigwam, and fences up her grave. He 
goes to his native mountains to gather wild flowers, to 
plant upon the place of her rest, and watches year after 
year, that no bird, nor beast, nor child shall find footing 
upon it to disturb its quiet, or trample upon its flowers. 
If he is driven from his country, he goes to that grave, 
digs up the bones that it conceals, wraps them in his 
blanket, and bears them on his back until he finds an- 
other resting-place for himself and his dead.’ This at- 
tachment to the graves of their friends is the great rea- 
son why they are so reluctant to migrate. 

4. The cruel manner in which Indians are generally 
treated by the whites. A civilized city saw the Indians 
referred to battle each other just as they would have 
seen dogs fight. They saw the savage gladiator creep 
into a deserted house to die, without offering to bind up 
his wounds. They saw the lone and fatherless child 
wander their streets, without offering him a morsel of 
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bread to appease his hunger, or a shelter under which 
to repose his head. A few sailors alone had pity upon 
him; but mark the obtuseness of their feelings, or the 
laxity of their morals. Would they have takén away a 
white child without making efforts to restore it to its 
friends? What sympathy had they for the heart of his 
savage mother! Had they heard the boy describe his 
mother, and his last parting with her, they must have 
known something of the strength of an Indian moth- 
er’s love, as well as an Indian son’s attachment. 

The above is a very imperfect sketch; nor can I pre- 
tend to have given the language used. The day may 
come when the American will blush at that page of his- 
tory which will record the origin, the progress, and the 
termination of the Florida war, in which human beings 
were hunted by blood hounds, and driven from a sunny 
home, entombing the dead they revered, to a cheerless, 
sterile wilderness toward the setting sun. Well may it 
be said of the Indian— 

“His heraldry, a broken bow— 
His history, a tale of wrongs and woe.” 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Danville, Mo. 

I am left to the meditations of my own heart, for a 
season, and its promptings are to send, from my far-off 
forest home, a few lines to the Repository. 

I was born in Missouri, and, up to this time, a period 
of twenty-two years, have spent but four years out of 
her borders. They were, to me, long years, spent in 
yearnings after home. My spirit, as a caged bird, longed 
to soar to its native mountains. I love Missouri, and I 
love all connected with her—her rivers, woods, and 
prairies. There seems, to my fancy, something in the 
very character and aspect of nature here, calculated to 
give elevation to the mind, whilst the simplicity of man- 
ners and general intelligence of the people, engender 
purity of heart. 

My home is in a plain little village; but there could 
scarcely be found one more pleasant. The inhabitants 
are sociable, kind-hearted, intelligent, and, as far as 
necessary, refined. They are not cramped by the cer- 
emonies of fashion, in dress or manners. If things are 
neat and becoming, they have reached the popular 
standard; and the height of our ambition seems to be, 
to encovrage every thing calculated to elevate the 
mind and improve the heart. 

In Missouri we find every variety of character and 
habit. This is the natural consequence when a popula- 
tion is gathered, as ours, from different quarters. The 
young, ambitious aspirant comes here, thinking, in a 
short time, to build up a fortune and a name; but he 
finds the bar, the pulpit, and, indeed, almost every po- 
sition occupied by powerful minds, which must first be 
grappled with. 

Men often come here, broken down in fortune, in 
their old age, that their children may have the ben- 
efits of our state—advantages which seem to increase 
yearly. 

Here, also, are found young couples who, having 
plighted their faith in a far distant land, and left parents 
and friends, have cast their lot among us. In the fate 
of such I always feel intense interest. 

But I find I must here close. I am aware that what 
I have written is exceedingly desultory; and I would 
not have written at all, had I not noticed that there is 
seldom, if ever, any thing sent you from Missouri. 

Mary. 




















